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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


A great deal of jollity, friendliness, and 
good will characterized this unusually 
interesting meeting. The nimbleness of 
wits of some of the trustees, the inter- 
change of clever repartee, as well as the 
tossing back and forth of verbal bouquets, 
leave the writer at a loss for words to 
express that innate something which so 
permeated the entire assembly as to bind 
all together with bonds of love, affection, 
and enduring allegiance to the Doolittie 
Home. 

As sometimes a presiding officer strikes 
a note that dominates a whole meeting, so 
the president, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, by his 
gracious introductions, his spirit of opti- 
mism, his keen insight into the meaning 
and possibilities of an annual meeting, 
created such a feeling of confidence in 
matters pertaining to the Doolittle Home 
and in the ability of the Home to go forward 
into an ever expanding future, that he made 
this meeting one never to be forgotten. 

Not only were messages brought from 
persons unable to attend but, at this 
writing, more than $600 has been re- 
ceived from friends eager to become 
members of the Corporation. Items of 
interest are: A Life Membership of $100 
and a Sustaining Membership of $10 from 
the same individual. A gift of $25 from 
another Life Member. Annual Member- 
ships varying in amounts from $1, $2, $5, 
$10, to $20, $25, ete. 

Memberships are stil] being received, 
and will be received throughout the year 
at times most convenient for people to 
give. As they form a vital part of the in- 
come of the Doolittle Home, the Corpo- 
ration earnestly invites everyone to join 
in its work by sending at an early date a 
membership fee for 1985. 

Meetings of this kind are always alive 
with sub rosa remarks and ideas. Here are 
some, expressed and unexpressed: Winter is 
a delightful time to visit the Doolittle 
Home. How sorry we are for those kept 
away by the storm! My, but it was worth 
it! Oh, if only everyone could hear the 
matron’s report of what organizations and 
individuals have done, they, too, might 
like to do something similar. 

The new treasurer, Mr. William J. 
Watson, reported that the permanent fund 
of the Doolittle Home had increased to 
$52,953.65, while Mr. Harold E. Sweet for 
the Auditing Committee presented a care- 
ful analysis of the financial condition. His 
deductions showed it had cost $363 per 
person for the year 1934, or an average of 
$1 a day. Few other Homes attain this 
economy of expenditure. No money was 
borrowed from the permanent fund and, 
as Mr. Watson in voicing his appreciation 
of the work of the Finance Committee 
pointed out, the Home has received practi- 
cally a 4 percent income throughout the 
year and there has been no interest to pay. 

The report of the matron, Mrs. M. 
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Beulah Edwards, was filled with humor, 
as well as sadness, deep earnestness, and 
gratitude. Humor: We have had to call 
in the police several times, but not to settle 
disagreements. Later the nurse spoke of it 
as the loan of strength in time of need. 
Sadness: Those who have died are Mrs. 
Clara Wheeler, Mrs. Ada Starkweather, 
and Mr. Thomas Foy. PHarnestness: The 
list of individuals, organizations, groups 
of young people, even children, who pro- 
vided rides, entertainments, travel talks, 
and brought contributions of household 
and other supplies, is too long to give here. 
Was your church represented in this group? 
Many classes, auxiliaries and Mission 
Circles hold a membership in the Doolittle 
Home Corporation. Gratitude: Thank 
you, one and all. 

The new nurse, Mrs. Nellie Kerr, pre- 
sented her first annual report. Yet no 
report can reveal the day by day care she 
gives the Home family. It prevents illness 
and adds years to the span of lives. The 
Home physician is Dr. Benton P. Crocker, 
who gives constant and unremitting ser- 
vice, entirely without charge. 

Mrs. Carrie E. White told how the 
Needlework Guild by the sale of its handi- 
work provides extra comforts for the 
residents. It is meeting a pledge to the 
1934 Campaign. 

The report of the ‘“‘Carpenters’ Guild’ 
by Mr. Everett M. Dr ke revealed a new 
form of helpfulness contributed by the 
men residents. 

In presenting for no~ ination the same 
board of trustees as last year, Dr. L. W. 
Coons called attention to the honor which 
the trustees considered had been conferred 
upon them by the invitation to serve again, 
and to their earnest desire to give of their 
best to the Home during the year 1935. 

Following the adjournment of the annual 
meeting a delightful hour was enjoyed 
while tea was served. Then many of the 
Home family gathered by the windows of 
the sun parlor to watch the visitors depart. 
Snug and warm, our aged friends could 
turn away from the cold and snow without 
to a satisfying evening meal and to warm, 
comfortable rooms. 

The writer likes to remember these 
intimate homey pictures, and to recall how 
the countless small contributions as well 
as the many large gifts have made rossible 
this tender care of our aged Universalist. 
men and women. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINIS- 
TERS’ MEETINGS 


On Feb. 11, at 11 a. m., the Universalist 
ministers will go to 25 Beacon Street for a 
union meeting with Unitarians, and Rev. 
G. H. Leining of Melrose will speak. 


On Feb. 18, at 10.45 a. m., at 16 Beacon:. 


Street, Rev. E. H. Carritt will speak on 
“Henry Comes of Age,’ and on Feb. 25, 
Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., will 
speak on “Forty Years in the Ministry.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Talk About the Paper 


NE of our directors said to us recently, “Can you 

goon?” And he seemed surprised when we said, 

“Of course we can go on.” If an intelligent 

man so close to us failed to understand our situation, 

we are sure that there are others. Hence this frank, 
intimate editorial. 

There is doubt in people’s minds about all religious 
papers, for all of us have lost heavily in funds, in gifts, 
or in subscribers, in the past five years. Many papers 
have failed. All papers that have not had an endow- 
ment have had to be cut down to skeleton size. 
Subscriptions and advertising do not support church 
papers. Then at one time our deficit was so large that 
it was easy to see that it would sooner or later eat up 
our free funds. 

We have got past that danger. We have not 
increased our subscription list, but we have cut ex- 
penses and “managed”’ our property. 

We write frankly about this because we personally 
have not done this work. Mr. Parker, our president, 
Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Wardwell, our treasurer, Mr. 
Friend, the late Dr. Peirce, and others have given time 
to selling unproductive real estate that we owned and 
buying productive. Quite true, as some people have 
said, what we sold may be worth more than what we 
bought, twenty years from now, but nobody can be 
sure of that, and we had no money to sink in it to 
keep it going. 

Then our friends of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian, were interested enough to suggest a kind of 
partnership, and the use of a few pages of the same 
material in both papers, thus saving expense. So we 
agreed and made the job of publishing both papers a 
joint one, setting the type and making them up in our 
composing room. It threw much work on us, but it 
was a good way out for both papers. It has meant 
sacrifice for the Register people of some things that 
they liked, and it has meant sacrifice for us, but it has 
had advantages for usalso, in a money way, in the way 
of comradeship with fine folks, and in the way of 
articles by people outside of our own natural source 
of supply. If sometimes people find three or four pages 
of articles that they do not like, they should turn to the 
other twenty-eight pages that they do like. 

Of course if we made the Leader a small trade 
journal, as some people suggest, devoted exclusively 
to denominational news and denominational propa- 


ganda, we should have to give up this arrangement 
with the Unitarians, and probably give up our com- 
posing room. We cannot do commercial work, and 
it would be too expensive to keep going just for a six- 
teen-page denominational news-letter. 

Nothing has been done lately about merging the 
Register and the Leader. Several conferences were held, 
all were amicable, progress was made, but by mutual 
consent the negotiations have been laid aside for the 
present. 

Nearly everybody concerned would like to see 
The Christian Register, with its more than a hundred 
years of useful history, find financial backing to go on 
alone. It seems that Unitarians have been different 
from Universalists. In our camp people have given 
money both to the paper and to the denomination. 
Over at 25 Beacon Street the denomination has in- 
herited it all. So our friends on the Register struck 
these hard years poorly prepared for them, and they 
have waged a heroic struggle against the conditions. 
If a merger later is made, our people will know about 
it some time in advance. 

We get many valuable hints about improving the 
paper that we are not able to use because of our small 
staff. For example, these men who are saying, ‘‘More 
news, fewer heavy articles,’”’ are absolutely right. They 
are good enough to hint that the present editor has 
some ability as a reporter and ought to do more. 
Waiving the matter of ability, it is true that he likes 
to write a live story. A convention may make him 
pessimistic about reporting, but in the main he is for it. 
But an editor, like the President of the United States, 
has several things to do in a day. However, the net 
result of these suggestions is that he is shoving news 
stories more to the front, and he agrees to carry out 
the vital suggestions about news in so far as he has 
strength. There are just two of us on the editorial side 
of the paper, and Miss Adams edits copy, reads proofs, 
and supervises make-up exclusively for both Leader and 
Helper and partly for the Register. Nor is there any 
private secretary around. Realizing these conditions, 
our best writers ought to send in live concise stories 
often. 

We admit that there are plenty of mistakes of 
judgment in editing the Leader, but, by and large, we 
are proud of the paper. We are not the best editor in 
the business by a long shot, but we have learned enough 
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in the past twelve or thirteen years not to be the worst, 
and we have reason to believe that the majority of 
Universalists are proud of their paper. 

We say these things, which appear rather boastful, 
because one of our ministers remarked lately that 
there were Universalist ministers who would not 
permit the Leader to circulate in their parishes because 
of its destruction of Universalist morale. We should 
like to see such ministers and whisper a few words in 
their ears, agreeing in advance not to commit mayheim 
on them. Moreover, we should like to shut them up 
in a room with a bound volume of the Leader for the 
past year and make them read it through. Such people 
as a rule do not know the paper. We presume that 
what was meant by the criticism was our friendliness 
for other denominations. May we whisper a little 
secret to our critics? Friendliness with other denomi- 
nations is a fundamental Universalist virtue. The 
fellows who are not friendly to other denominations, 
who do not see their good points, who do not rejoice 
in their prosperity, who do not give them a boost when 
they can, have strayed into the Universalist fellowship. 
They are accidents. For all their said wailing about 
sticking to the good old denomination, they are partial- 
ists, and readers of our history know what partialists 
meant to good Universalists a century ago. There is 
but one hope for them: Circulate the Leader. Read it. 
Help it. Then will they be saved. 

The present editor fits our people, likes our people, 
and believes in them, and, in spite of a lot of brickbats, 
is perfectly sure that he could get any sized vote he 
needed to retain his job. He has a board that is both 
intelligent and loyal, and directors who carry the 
heavy load that he cannot carry, and don’t try to 
carry his for him. 

It is a very satisfactory situation, but the present 
editor, simply because he is not made of hickory, or 
reinforced concrete, or other similar material, cannot 
go on forever. He would like in the next year to bring 
the subscription list back to where it was. It is down 
under five thousand now. He would like to make it 
seven thousand for the next man. He would like to 
increase it for the dear church we serve. For the people 
who read the Leader are the Universalists who count 
the most for the great ideas and causes that our 
Universalist denomination was organized to promote. 

* * 


NO BOYCOTT OF MEXICO 


T is one thing to give moral support to those who 
labor for freedom of worship in Mexico. It is 
quite another thing to advise our government to 

suspend trade relations or to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico. 

We deem it a short-sighted policy for any 
government to deny freedom of speech, of assembly, 
of religion, to its people. We sympathize with all 
legal protests on the part of the Catholic clergy of 
Mexico and the United States. But we are squarely 
against any boycott of Mexican goods by our govern: 
ment. 

Charles A. Thompson of the Foreign Policy 
Association states our position exactly: ‘‘Anti-clerical- 
ism, considerably justified in the past by the history 
of church activities in Mexico, has now seriously viti- 


ated its case by the adoption of a position of extreme 
Jacobinism. Protests from American citizens may be 
in order, despite their dubious efficacy. But the de- 
mand that moral judgments should govern Washing- 
ton’s recognition policy implies support of a principle 
which has not only proved unsatisfactory in the past, 
but which, if applied consistently, might lead to 
severance of relations with countries other than 


Mexico.’’ 
* * 


THAT PREDESTINED WAR WITH JAPAN 


REALISTIC view, so-called, now and then has 
something cheering about it. 

Walter Lippmann takes a realistic view of 
Japanese-American relations. It is to the effect that 
we have no interests in the Far East ‘‘which require 
us to play the part of the solitary antagonist of Japan- 
ese imperialism.’’ Our interests in the Far Kast are 
small compared with those of other nations. “‘We are 
merely one nation in a group of western nations that 
are concerned.” 

Recent actions taken by our State Department. 
indicate that the United States is not prepared to take 
the sole responsibility of dealing with Japanese ex- 
pansion. The feeling that a war with Japan is pre- 
destined is growing weaker. Who knows but what we 
may discover that it was a predestined friendship: 
rather than a predestined war that was written in the 
book of the gods? 


* * 


DEFEAT OF THE WORLD COURT 


E are sorry that the only Universalist in the 
United States Senate, the Hon. Marcus A. 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, voted against 

ratifying the treaty. But we should remember his 
conscientious attitude to his duty and his real courage 
in the bonus fight. 

We should remember also how feeble are the 
efforts that we have put forth in behalf of the treaty, 
in comparison with the work done against it by Hearst, 
Will Rogers and Father Coughlin. 

They have been untiring in stirring up the people; 
we have trusted to their sound sense. ' They have 
bombarded Senators with telegrams; we have accepted 
easily the views of our friends in the Senate who: 
ridicule this type of mass propaganda. 

Well, we have been defeated on a matter that we 
consider highly important for world peace. We are 
cast down and humiliated. When we meet cultured, 
broad-minded, intelligent foreigners, we feel ourselves. 
a the defensive, no matter how courteous they may 

e. 

We have to swallow the galling fact that the 
foreign policies of the United States are practically 
dictated by a sensational priest, a stuttering comedian 
and a cynical newspaper man. 

That kind of situation will continue to exist until 
the Christian forces of the United States take a leaf 
out of the book of their opponents. God forbid that. 
they should use some of their methods! But they can © 
well adopt their watchfulness, their determination, 
their strategy. 

Let us stop the talk of punishing the Senators 
who have failed us. Let us win them by the cogency 
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and force of our arguments and by the mighty public 
sentiment that we build up. 


* * 


EDNA FERBER’S VIEW OF IT 


OR sheer dramatic intensity Edna Ferber’s 

comments on the Hauptmann trial in Fleming- 

_ ton, N. J., surpass anything that has come our 
way in months. She was sent down to Flemington by a 
new syndicate called N. A. N. A., and we are indebted 
to The New York Times for the account. She saw the 
vultures at the trial. She heard the chatter of the chic 
and fashionable. She sensed how all of us are making 
a show of a trial for life—watching ghoulishly the 
writhing of a fellow human being. 

“All the mink coats were saying to the Saville 
Row topcoats and burgundy mufflers, ‘Hello darling. 
How are you? Isn’t this divine? Isn’t it wonderful?’ 

“Well, it was wonderful! It was wonderful! It 
was horrible and sickening and depressing and wonder- 
ful, and it made you want to resign as a member of the 
human race and cable Hitler, saying, ‘Well, Butch, 
you win.’ ” 

This story is not going to vanish with the ephem- 
eral daily papers which ran it. It will be studied in 
English text books half a century hence, or we are no 
prophet. That crowded main street, townspeople, 
politicians, actors, theatrical producers, society re- 
porters, lawyers, novelists, and every little while, 
“Hel-lo dar-ling! Isn’t it divine? Have you had 
lunch?” 

The ladies of the church across the way come into 
the picture. To be sure, they are rendering a com- 
munity service in helping feed the crowd. It is their 
misfortune that they got into line when Edna Ferber 
pointed her camera. “If someone is to make money 
on the Hauptmann trial, it may as well be the ladies 
of the church, and it most emphatically is.”’ 

It is a good meal for 75 cents and no nonsense 
about the ladies of the church, but the society chatter 
goes on: “Did you taste the pie? It’s divine. Oh, well, 
diet tomorrow. Darling, is that Wilentz? Is that 
Reilly? Is that Winchell? Is that stomach turning?”’ 

Hauptmann is a rather distinguished looking man, 
distinguished and graceful. The face. “It is no living 
face. It is not white or gray or yellow. It is wax. 
That’s it. It is the face of a corpse.” 

Here is the close of her article. 
number of things to reflect upon: 


It gives us a 


I should like to say as a taxpayer and a human 
being, and an old busybody, that that courtroom in 
Flemington, N. J., should be emptied, and kept emptied, 
of all except the judge, the jury, the lawyers, witnesses, 
reporters, special writers and such people as are definitely 
connected with the trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 
For the jammed aisles, the crowded corridors, the noise, 
the buzz, the idiot laughter, the revolting faces of those 
of us who are watching this trial are an affront to civiliza- 
tion. 

This man Hauptmann, when he speaks, does so in a 
hollow voice—a voice without a tinge of warmth or life. 
A voice as dead as his face. ‘I fought,’’ he says, in his 
lifeless voice, “I fought in the war when I was seventeen.” 

Guilty or innocent, this man, when he was seven- 
teen, his bones not yet a man’s bones, his mind not yet 
a man’s mind, saw and knew fear, agony, ruthlessness, 


murder, hunger, cold. He was a German soldier in the 
war and a product of war. And perhaps this man with 
the face of the dead and the hollow cold voice like a 
voice from the grave is the complete and triumphant 
creation of war. 

Perhaps he is that mythical thing, the unknown 
soldier of any country of the world, come to taunt us 
and to punish us and to say to us: Well, how do you like 
me, you who made war and who again talk of war? To 
make me you gave of your strength and your money 
and your time and your youth and your energy. Here 
Iam. Say, how do you like me! 

fa are 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Fifteen hundred years ago the Bible was first 
translated into the Armenian language. In the 
Armenian church at Porter Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
once a Universalist building, Dr. Stafford will deliver 
an address in commemoration, Sunday, Feb. 17, at 
4 p.m. 


The First Parish Church of Billerica has been in 
existence 276 years. It has been strong or weak in 
that period, says the minister, “according as its 
members and friends have contributed of their time 
and effort.’”’ Our laymen are beginning to sense that 
fact. 


“Curb the editor,” said a layman in Canada. 
But the United Church of Canada just laughed at 
the idea. As Lorne Eedy put it: ‘That has been done 
to editors’ pens in Italy and in Germany and the press 
does not seem to thrive under it.” 


What right have naval officers to color the foreign 
relations of the United States by announcing naval 
maneuvers which send one section of the fheet 1,100 
miles west of Hawaii, or within striking distance of 
Japan? 


In Australia, Dr. James Moffatt received a 
remarkable welcome. For his first address he took 
a text from Emerson: “A man ought to compare 
favorably with a river, an oak and a mountain.” 


“Resources of Christian Living,” by Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, a three-cent pamphlet for Lent, issued by the 
Federal Council, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, sets 
a high standard for all Lenten prayer literature. 


“Liberalism,’’ it was said several times at the 
Free Church Fellowship meeting, ‘‘is nineteenth 
century sentimentalism.’”’ No liberalism is twentieth 
century intelligence and deliverance. 


The Free Church Fellowship takes as its corner- 
stone the words of Dean Skinner: ‘‘We believe that 
religion is ethical.’”’ Is that all that religion is? 


Social justice is defined by H. I. Phillips as 
“‘a situation where the pedestrian toots his horn and 
makes the autoist jump out of his way.” 


The word now in the forefront at church con- 
ferences is the word “‘experience.”’ 
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The Religion of Abraham Lincoln’ 


Frank D. Adams 


brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 


equal. ; at 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 


whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 


battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be here 
dedicated to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

So spoke Abraham Lincoln on the field of Gettys- 
burg. Few human utterances are so completely spirit- 
ual in their conception, so simple and impressive in 
their phrasing. Yet men have said that the worn and 
haggard soul who uttered those words had no religion! 
Some went farther than that and branded him anti- 
religious, a bad influence upon those who associated 
with him. Not many say that nowadays, it is true; yet 
the fact remains that Lincoln’s fundamental religious 
conceptions are still far beyond the immature and 
incredible superstitions of the majority of those who 
call themselves religious persons. 

We are observing this year the one hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. More and 
more each year the twelfth of February becomes a 
high and holy day. It is imperatively so, and through 
no device of man. How futile are all human attempts 
to establish premature fame! Thirty years ago it was 
predicted that William McKinley’s memory would 
take rank with that of the greatest of Americans. Who 
remembers him now? He was just one of the Presidents 
of the United States. Martyrdom alone does not assure 
immortality. Efforts were made fifteen years ago to 
make the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt a national 
observance. The movement was still-born. It lacked 
that driving power which makes men’s names unfor- 
gettable. But not so of this strongest and gentlest 
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memory of our nation’s history; the sweetest memory, 
indeed, of all the world since Christ died on Calvary. 
Far beyond our poor power to add or detract, History 
has decreed the immortality of Abraham Lincoln. 

Today I want to study with you this man’s 
religion. Religion is something which we do not talk 
about very much; and when we do speak of it, we more 
often than not seem to be skirting around the subject 
instead of marching boldly into the heart of it. But the 
heart of it is there, in the holy of holies of all our hearts. 
So I think we shall feel ourselves very much at home 
in this discussion. 

One of the most cherished traditions of our church 
at Urbana, where I had the joy of ministering at two 
different periods, is of the days when Abraham Lincoln, 
then a struggling young lawyer, was swinging around 
the circuit of the county-towns in central and eastern 
Illinois, attending court and pleading his cases. It isa 
matter of history that ‘‘Honest Abe,’’ when he came 
to the county seat of Champaign County, always at- 
tended the services of the little society which is now 
perpetuated as the First Universalist Church of Ur- 
bana. During my ministry there, two men were still 
living who remembered him well. One was a kind of 
page, or errand-boy, of the court. From them and 
others now gone I learned many interesting and some 
original things about the then obscure young barrister. 
I was on that field in 1909, the year of the Lincoln 
Centennial. It was then that I began my serious study 
of the life of the Great Emancipator, a study which 
has continued at intervals up to the present time. And 
if I shall succeed in disclosing to any of you a little of 
the heart history of this man, I shall be content. 

There has been great eagerness on the part of 
certain theologians to prove that Lincoln was an 
Orthodox Christian. The reason for this is easily 
understood. Linco!n’s fame is forever assured; so it is 
only natural that the great Orthodox churches should 
desire to claim him for their own. But no one ever set 
himself to a more hopeless task—for it simply cannot 
be done. Lincoln was not an Orthodox Christian. He 
never was at any period in his mature life. 

Orthodoxy’s change of front in this regard is 
highly significant. Within a single generation the 
dominant churches have executed a complete about- 
face. Dr. William E. Barton, himself a great tradi- 
tion in Oak Park, in his excellent book, “The Sou! of 
Abraham Lincoln,” begins his chapter on ‘What 
Lincoln Was Not” with the old couplet: 


“Seven cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


The cases are strikingly analogous. When Lincoln 
was alive, and tor years after his death, the churches 
denounced him as an atheist, an infidel, an unbeliever, 


a Unitarian—for be it known that in those days a. 


Unitarian was considered about the worst of the lot. 
Zealous preachers were not slow to seize upon the 
charges so often made by his political opponents that 
he was a gambler, a drunkard and a purveyor of 
smutty yarns. He did not usually attend church when 
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at home, for reasons which we shall consider later. It 
was assumed therefore that he had no faith and no 
religion. 

’ Now what are the facts as to Lincoln’s theological 
views? If there is any fact to which history bears unim- 
peachable witness, it is that Lincoln was not Orthodox. 
Therefore, of course, according to the Orthodox view, 
he was not a Christian. He did not believe in the literal 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible. He did not 
believe in the deity of Jesus Christ; that is, he did not 
believe that Jesus and God are identical. He did not 
believe in the miracles, as most of his contemporaries 
did. _ He did not believe in the innate and total de- 
pravity of the human soul. He did not believe in future 
everlasting punishment for the wicked. He said to 
Peter Cartwright, the fire-eating Methodist circuit- 
rider, and his political rival: “I’d forget about hell- 
fire and worms of the dust for a while, if I was a 
preacher.” He was not a member of any church, and 
never had been at any period in his lifetime. 

His theological views, so far as they were ob- 
tained from any one but himself, were largely drawn 
from the writings of Channing and Theodore Parker, 
both celebrated liberal preachers. He read both these 
authors a great deal during his middle life. It was from 
Theodore Parker, in fact, that he took the phrase 
immortalized in his Gettysburg Address—‘“govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people.” 
Some of his views were undoubtedly modified later; 
but that he ever changed so completely as to become 
Orthodox there is not a scrap of evidence. Indeed, we 
have a letter by John G. Nicolay, afterwards one of 
his biographers, written about six weeks after Lincoln’s 
death, in which he says that the President, to his 
knowledge, did not change his views in any way after 
he came to Washington. As Mr. Nicolay was one of 
Lincoln’s private secretaries during the entire period 
of the war, his testimony carries considerable weight. 
So all these attempts to give Lincoln a clean bill of 
health as an Orthodox Christian are fruitless and 
absurd. 

Lincoln’s religious hisory divides itself into three 
periods. Let us glance at each of them, noting as we 
go along the development of his theological ideas. 

The first is the period of childhood, covering the 
time from his earliest recollection to the death and 
funeral of his mother. Both his parents were members 
of the Baptist Church, and the preaching he heard was 
mostly by itinerant Baptist preachers. It is reasonable 
to suppose that his training was of the current orthodox 
kind. On certain Sundays services were held in a 
cabin about a mile from the Lincoln home. Parson 
Elkin was the preacher, and the Lincoln family were 
always in attendance. Little Abe was deeply impressed 
by what he saw and heard. His Uncle Dennis Hanks 
said in later years: “He would come home from church, 
put a box in the middle of the cabin floor, and repeat 
the sarmint from text to doxology.” 

His mother taught him to read, and most of 
the lessons were from the Bible. There were many 
things that puzzled him even then; but he laid the 
foundations of a literary style unsurpassed for simple 
_ strength and clarity. All his letters and state papers 
abound with scripture quotations and allusions. His 
epoch-making speech, beginning, ““A house divided 
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against itself cannot stand,”’ owes much of its effective- 
ness to his skilful use of a well-known Bible saying. 

When the boy’s mother died, he could not rest 
until she had a Christian funeral. There has been 
much controversy over this incident, some writers 
making a very sentimental story out of it. The truth 
is that postponed funerals were the rule in that section 
of the country at the time, chiefly because a minister 
could not be immediately secured. There can be no 
doubt that the boy wanted religious services for his 
mother; and I find no difficulty in believing that he 
himself wrote to Parson Elkin about it. And with this 
belated funeral, held about a year after his mother’s 
death, the first period of Abraham Lincoln’s religious 
history comes to a close. There was more of it, no 
doubt: but no record has been left. The one point on 
which we may be reasonably certain is that his in- 
struction at this period was along strictly Orthodox 
lines, as Orthodoxy was then and there expounded. 

We pass now to the period of his young manhood 
and middle life. Here we find that a startling change 
has taken place. Lincoln was in all things an origina! 
thinker, and he made no exception of religion. A re- 
mark of his law-partner and biographer Herndon is 
pertinent just here. He said that Lincoln read less and 
thought more than any man of his sphere in America. 
In Irving Bacheller’s, ““A Man for the Ages,’ Abe is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘I don’t read long at once. I scratch 
into a book like a hen on a barn floor, until my crop is 
full, and then I digest what I have taken.” 

How well this applies to his religious views! He 
did not take them ready-made from others. He 
listened to the evidence presented, then drew his own 
conclusions. Popular theology and current interpre- 
tation of the Bible won no acceptance from him. The 
merciless logic of his analytical mind detected their 
flaws in an instant. In New Salem, before he became a 
lawyer, he was thrown into close association with a 
group of men who were unusually liberal for their day. 
He read Volney’s “Ruins” and Paine’s “Age of 
Reason,’’ and these works were freely discussed by 
the men who gathered around the stove in the little 
country store. We are told that Lincoln became the 
leader of the radicals; and it is evident that at this 
time he was negative rather than positive in his beliefs. 

A story is widely current that at this period he 
wrote quite an imposing essay in which he undertook 
to prove that the Bible is not inspired. The assertion 
is that he meant to have this published, but that his 
plans were thwarted by his employer, Samuel Hill, 
who jerked the manuscript out of Lincoln’s hands one 
evening and threw it into the fire. Incredible as this. 
story is on the face of it, it has been almost universally 
believed. But Joseph Fort Newton, perhaps the great- 
est living authority on Lincoln, has shown conclusively 
that it was a love letter that was thrown into the fire 
and not a treatise on theology. But there can be no 
doubt of Lincoln’s radicalism at this time. Herndon, 
his law-partner, says that he would often come into the 
office, read a chapter in the Bible and then argue 
against it. 

Yet he always believed in God, and that the 
universe is one of meaning and order. His radicalism 
at this period may be ascribed to the impetuousness 
of youth. He had been carried to one extreme in his 
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childhood; now he swung to the other. As he grew 
older he became more reticent and swung gradually 
back to a more normal attitude. He perhaps came to 
see that the religious faith of the world cannot be 
revolutionized in a decade, or even in a lifetime. 
Besides, he was wise enough to see the danger of too 
much freedom of expression. He had political aspira- 
tions. To espouse unpopular religious opinions was 
not calculated to do any good—and it might fatally 
injure his political prospects. 

Of his attitude at this time, Judge David Davis 
has this to say: “The idea that Lincoln talked to 
strangers about religion or religious views, or made 
such speeches or remarks about it as are published, is 
to me absurd. I knew the man so well. He was the 
most reticent, secretive man I ever saw or expect to see. 
He had no faith in the Christian sense of the term; but 
he had faith in laws, principles, cause and effect.”” But 
we must remember that Davis is here speaking of 
Lincoln during his middle life, after he had become a 
public character. What the judge says of his faith in 
laws and principles is well illustrated by these words 
from Lincoln’s own lips: ‘‘There are no accidents in 
my philosophy. Every effect must have its cause. The 
past is the cause of the present, and the present will 
be the cause of the future. All these are links in the 
endless chain stretching from the infinite to the finite.” 

But, while Lincoln said little in these later years 
about his religious views, he never pretended to be 
what he was not. He was too honest for that. And 
the people had so much faith in his absolute integrity 
that they elected him to Congress in preference to 
Peter Cartwright, the noted revivalist. 

The third period begins with his election as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Immediately upon his 
election, even before he had taken the oath of office, a 
perceptible change came over him. He began to feel 
the weight of a tremendous responsibility. Every 
sincere soul, when responsibility is laid upon him, feels 
the need of a wiser guidance than his own. The re- 
sponsibility of rearing children, of public office, of 
public trust of any kind, drives us to our knees. This 
was true of Abraham Lincoln. He had always been 
religious in a kind of intuitive and unconscious sense; 
now he became religious in a positive sense. It wasa 
new experience, and it discovered deep and hitherto 
unknown springs in his life. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. He became convinced that God was in 
the struggle, and only God’s power could win the 
victory. He said to his Springfield friends, as he was 
taking leave of them, never to look upon their faces 
again: “T go to assume a task more difficult than that 
which devolved upon Washington. Unless the great 
God who assisted him shall be with and aid me, 1 must 


fail. . . . Let us all pray that the God of our fathers 
shall not forsake us now. To Him I commend you 
all. . . .’’ Persons who had theretofore thought of 


Abraham Lincoln as an irreligious man must have 
been halted by those fervent words. 

This attitude became more marked as he began 
to grapple with the terrible situation in which he 
found himself. The death of his own Willie, which 
came in the midst of all this, seems to have deepened 
it. He formed the habit of prayer. Ag the days went 
by and the war-clouds grew darker and his cause 


seemed doomed to defeat, the heart of this great man 
broke, and he learned to pray. The realization of the 
awful responsibility laid upon him—that at his word 
men left their homes and dear ones and took their places 
in the firing-line; that at his word a hail of destruction 
swept these lines, dealing death or worse than death; 
that over the length and breadth of the land he loved 
crape was fluttering in every breeze, widows mourning 
and children crying for husbands and fathers who 
would never return; that the finest blood of the earth 
was flowing, North and South, in the insane fratricidal 
strife which Providence had decreed that he must 
direct—the realization of all this overwhelmed his 
spirit; and knowing that it was a situation which only 
Omnipotence could meet, he learned to bow humbly 
and pray God for wisdom and strength. That is why 
he had such men as Bishop Simpson and Henry Ward 
Beecher pray with him in the watches of the night. 
That is why he prayed for victory at Antietam, prom- 
ising God that if the victory were won, he would pro- 
claim freedom to all the slaves. That is why he walked 
the floor and agonized in prayer the whole night 
through after the news from Chancellorsville, implor- 
ing the Almighty for the triumph that followed at 
Gettysburg. 

These were the times and these the crises that 
made Abraham Lincoln a deeply religious man, in a 
positive and affirmative sense. But that they ever 
turned him toward the dogmas of Orthodoxy there is 
not the slightest evidence. Religion and dogma, in- 
deed, are two very different things. 

To those of us who hold that the critical test of 
religion consists in being and doing, not merely in 
believing, this whole question of Lincoln’s religion 
becomes rather absurd. The entire life of this man 
was a demonstration of pure religion and undefiled. 
As Dr. Barton well says, in the work to which I have 
already referred: ‘‘The religion of Abraham Lincoln 
was part and parcel of his life.’”’ His nature was affec- 
tionate and forgiving, even to a fault his critics main- 
tained. He said to a friend: “‘Die when I may, I want 
it said of me that I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower wherever I thought a flower would grow.” 
Could such a man be other than a Christian in essence? 
The hundreds who sought his intervention on the side 
of mercy in those agonizing days of the war have borne 
witness to it. No man ever lived who could sooner 
forgive an injury. Emerson’s tribute will stand forever 
as the perfect flower of eulogy. ‘His heart was as 
great as the world, but there was no room in it to hold 
the memory of a wrong.” 

In his moral life Lincoln was like Caesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. I should like to compare his record 
from the cradle to the grave with that of many a fire- 
eating fanatic who has consigned his soul to unending 
torment. He was not a drinker and he did not gamble. 
And even if we grant that some of the stories he was 
wont to tell were a little ‘“‘broad,’’ we must not forget 
that the standard by which those things are judged is 
different now. As for me, I do not believe that it was 
his habit to spin such indecent yarns as have been 
ascribed to him. And in this I have the testimony of ~ 
men who knew him personally. And he was the very 
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Now a man may exemplify all these virtues and 
yet not be a religious man, using the word religious 
in a technical and exact sense. What is religion? 
Religion is the perception in the heart of man of a 
divine order in the universe, and of himself as an 
intelligent part of that order. In that sense, it is fair 
to say, Lincoln was not strictly religious in his early 
life. He was half-religious, itis true. He had faith ina 
“divine order,” but he did not conceive of himself as 
sustaining a personal, intelligent relation to that order. 
But, as I have just related, under the weight of his 
crushing task, he became religious in a true and beau- 
tiful sense. He achieved the other half of religious 
experience. He became conscious of a personal rela- 
tionship with God, and a personal cooperation with 
the purposes of God. 

What better evidence of this can be found than 
in the closing sentences of his second inaugural? 
“Fondly do we hope and fervently do we pray that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue till all the wealth 
piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as it was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, “The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ”’ 

Lincoln had come to a first-hand faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. He 
had passed from the coldness of mere negation—a 
transition period made necessary by his revolt from 
the dogmas of a heartless theology—into that state 
of confident affirmation where he could say: ‘I know 
there is a God, and that He hates slavery.” 

Lincoln has not left us without witness from his 
own lips of the fundamentals of his faith, negative and 
positive. Early in life he utterly repudiated the doc- 
trine of endless punishment. In that moving story, 
“The Soul of Ann Rutledge,”’ he is quoted as saying: 
“T got to turn loose of God or hell, one, and for my 
purpose I’m choosin’ to hang onto God.” ‘To Peter 
Cartwright he said: “I don’t question the existence of 
God, but I would if I believed in eternal damnation. 
You see, parson, you and me don’t measure God by 
the same yardstick.’’ These sayings, while not strictly 
literal perhaps, express the heart of his conviction on 
that point. The author has put the words into Lin- 
coln’s mouth because they are in perfect harmony 
with his known beliefs. 

But here are certain words of his, literal, exact 
and historical: “I could never bring myself to believe 
in eternal punishment. Man lives but a little time 
while here; and if eternal punishment were man’s 
doom, he should spend that little life in vigilant and 
ceaseless preparation by never-ending prayer.” It is 
easy to see why he liked to attend the Universalist 
church. There is evidence that he became much in- 
terested in Universalist doctrines. He once said to 
Peter Cartwright, who had undertaken to censure a 
man for attending Universalist services: “Parson, I 
used to think that it took the smartest kind of a man 
to uphold and defend Universalism, but now I think 
differently, for I believe it is the easiest doctrine to 
defend that I have yet heard. They have the whole 
Scripture on their side, and so many witnesses that it 


is impossible to lose. I have a case in court here 
(Havana) which will come up tomorrow; and if my 
client could have one-half the testimony in his favor 
that the Universalist has, I would turn the case over 
to Dick, knowing that with such witnesses he could 
not fail—it would be impossible for him to lose—and I 
should be perfectly easy about it.” (The “Dick’’ re- 
ferred to was the elder Richard Yates, afterward the 
great war-governor of Illinois, who was then studying 
law with Lincoln.) 

I have no desire to join in the general scramble 
to claim Abraham Lincoln as one of my own household 
of faith; but words like those just quoted seem to take 
the matter quite out of my hands. As Dr. Barton, 
who was no champion of our faith, himself concedes, 
Lincoln was essentially a Universalist. This makes all 
the more interesting the logical side-stepping of the 
good doctor, later on in his book, where he labors to 
prove that Lincoln was not a technical Universalist, 
and that his denial of endless punishment does not 
compel his classification with Universalists. No doubt 
that is true, for I suppose Dr. Barton means by “‘tech- 
nical Universalist’”’ one who is actually affiliated with 
the Universalist Church. The world is comfortably 
filled with people who deny the dogma of endless 
punishment. Negatively they are all Universalists, 
for they deny the thing which Universalists have 
always denied. 

But Lincoln did not abide in his negations. He 
moved on to that larger place where he laid hold upon 
the positive side of Universalism—faith in God as the 
Father of all mankind and the essence of whose nature 
is love. Barton himself gives this testimony, in his 
book, ““The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” page 273: “He 
believed in an eternal justice and an unconquerable 
goodness, regnant above the perplexities and contra- 
dictions of this life, and triumphant in the life ever- 
lasting.’’ I am a Universalist; and here or hereafter, I 
am willing to let that stand as a sufficient statement 
of my faith. 

It is true that Lincoln never joined a church. 
And that is not strange when we consider the long and 
cruel creeds of the churches of his day. He was too big 
a man to find in any of them a true expression of the 
faith that was in him. And he was too honest a man 
to pretend. He would not hold his nose and bolt 
a nauseous creed for the sake of an ecclesiastical 
affiliation. Like so many rare souls, he was waiting 
for the Ideal Church. Prehaps, if the Universalist 
Church had been well organized here in the West as 
it is now, and had formulated then the five great 
principles of faith to which we now adhere, Abraham 
Lincoln would have joined it. 

We began today with a great utterance from this 
man’s lips. May we conclude with another—the 
sublime appeal to a divided nation with which he 
closed his first inaugural address: 

“We are not enemies, but friends. Wemust not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.” 
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What Our Great Men Teach Us’ 


William Wallace Rose 


There were giants in the earth in those days.—Genesis 6: 4. 


) HEN Daniel Webster rose to make his now 
famous reply to Senator Hayne he began 
by inviting a return to first principles. 
: ‘“‘When the mariner,” he said, “has been 
rea for many days in thick weather and on an un- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest glance at the sun, to 
take his bearings and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate 
his prudence and, before we float further on the waves 
of this debate, refer to the point from which we de- 
parted.” He then called for a reading of the resolution. 

The month of February naturally brings into 
focus the chief heroes of American history, Washington 
and Lincoln, and their message to our times. In con- 
sidering what they have to teach us, we also do well 
to return to first principles. The original charter of 
our liberties is contained in the paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence reading as follows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that a]l men 

are created equal; that they are endowed by their 

Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 

these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that, 

to secure these rights, governments are instituted 

among men, deriving their Just powers from the con- 

sent of the governed; that, whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive to these ends, it is 

the right of the people to alter or to abolish it. 

In obedience to that mandate of a people who 
would be self-governing, at least three men have led 
us through crises in our history. George Washington 
broke with the motherland and saw the colonies 
through the perils of birth and infancy. Abraham 
Lincoln broke with the seventy-five-year-old tradition 
of states’ rights and saw his country through the crisis 
of sectional division. And now Franklin Roosevelt 
breaks with the ancient tradition of laissez faire (the 
right to do as one pleases) and is trying to see the 
country through the crisis of social disintegration, and 
brings to the emergency a type of courage and re- 
sourcefulness not unlike that of Washington and 
Lincoln. 

But it is about the dead, and not the living, I 
speak today, for the crises they faced and the wisdom 
they brought to them have something to say to us in 
this year. Let us reflect a moment on the miracle of 
leadership—that from the ordinary clay of humanity 
there should be fashioned masters of human destiny; 
that within the spirit and lifetime of a single man 
should be gathered so much creative power. Nor to be 
overlooked is the parallel miracle of what, for the want 
of a better word, we call ‘‘followship.”’ For surely 
without the understanding, the sympathy and the 
cooperation of everyday citizens none of the greatness 
of that leadership so peculiarly American would be 
possible. 

Once upcn a time a certain king was besought by 


*A sermon delivered in the First Universalist Church in 
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his courtiers to take increased precautions against 
attack. They pointed to the fact that his city was 
without walls and open to the onslaughts of enemies 
round about. To which the king answered by reference 
to his soldiers. “I need no wall,” he said, “for every 
man is a brick!’ Even so, in an hour like this every 
true citizen will want to gather his scattered loyalties 
and make a wall of defence of the cardinal principles 
of the republic, to the end that we may come through 
this crisis with Roosevelt as our fathers did with 
Lincoln and our forefathers with Washington. For if 
there is anything these heroes of the past teach us it is 
to respect the office of the President of the United 
States, regardless of the name of the incumbent, and 
to give the burdened Executive the benefit of every 
honest doubt. 

Beyond this primary duty there are three other 
lessons we can learn from Washington and Lincoln and 
find them pertinent to the present crisis. They were 
men, to begin with, possessing clear, discriminating 
vision of some great social evil, and a white hot passion 
to end it forever. Without this quality of the crusader 
we should have no nation today, and without it now 
we shall see the mechanics of recovery fail. 

With the Father of our Country this sordid evil 
was a stupid autocracy operating across 3,000 miles 
of ocean. Washington was aroused by the plight of the 
colonists, a plight which did not immediately concern 
him as one of the landed gentry, holding little in 
common with the “rabble in arms” save his inborn 
sense of justice. Yet the aristocrat became the demo- 
crat; the richest man in the colonies threw in his lot 
with the poorest. When the cause was won, he refused 
a crown, held his compatriots to the signing of a con- 
stitution, served as first president of the new nation, 
and then retired to private life. Here were vision and 
passion for a great ideal. Without this temper of the 
man there would have been no United States of 
America. 

With Lincoln the vision was the evil of slavery and 
the peril of its inevitable logic. All his life he despised 
the institution. As a youth he pledged himself to 
smash it. In 1836, as a young Illinois legislator, he 
called slavery a curse based ‘‘on injustice and bad 
policy,” and this at a time when the abolitionists were 
throwing the country into the hysteria of opposition. 
In 1858, while campaigning for the United States 
Senate, Lincoln made his famous ‘‘house-divided’’ 
speech and thereby lost the election, but brought him- 
self into national prominence. In that speech he 
pointed to the logic of events. “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,” he said. “I believe that this 
government cannot exist half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect that it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery wil! 
arrest the further spread of it and place it where the | 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the ~ } 
course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will | 
push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all 
states, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 
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Thus from boyhood on, the soul of Lincoln revolted 
against slavery and his keen mind saw where it was 
taking his country. 

Once again, a house divided cannot stand. This 
nation cannot exist in accordance with its founding 
principles if it remains half self-supporting and half 
dole. The division today is between the ‘“‘haves” and 
the “have-nots.” The logical end of ever-increasing 
charity is that the state becomes a universal almoner. 
Already a new type of mendicancy is growing, men 
and women and children who expect society to take 
care of them. As a temporary measure this is ines- 
capable. The only cure for it is work for all, and for 
those who will not work, no support. This means a 
fundamental change in our ways of living. It means 
shorter hours and shorter work-days, and an equable 
distribution of national wealth. It means that we face 
a crisis as great as the menace of slavery: either a 
return to the traditional American policy of self- 
support, or a general lowering of morale and standards 
of living. 

Not without a vision of the social good gathered 
in the New Deal, and a white-hot passion to bring 
back the ‘“‘American dream,”’ shall we master this 
situation. The machine already set up calls for 
insight and understanding, or it will run to our bitter 
cost and become a Frankenstein monster. This is the 
clear and well-defined issue of the hour. 

Another lesson these leaders teach us is endurance. 
Great sicknesses in human society come on slowly, 
the crisis is passed slowly, and the recovery is likewise 
prolonged. Both the gravity and magnitude of the 
Revolution and the Rebellion were underestimated. 
The Boston Tea Party, Lexington and Concord only 
began a conflict which, before it ended, was to make 
thousands of colonists wish they had never started it. 
When Fort Sumter was fired upon and Lincoln called 
out 75,000 troops for a three-months’ enlistment, the 
duration of the war was little realized. Washington 
was to hear of compromise and surrender by the 
Continental Congress, and Lincoln was to be besought 
to end the war, let the South go and keep its slaves. As 
the months passed and dragged into years, as the 
casualties mounted and taxation increased, as the 
people grew weary and disillusioned, these leaders held 
on. They would not compromise. They would make 
peace only on one condition—victory for their ideal. 
All honor to them. Two more fateful decisions never 
were reached. Insight and endurance did their perfect 
work. } 

There is a lesson for us in the “winter of our dis- 
content.” Again we are at war, a war whose issues 
run deep into American life and reach far back into 
American ways. The gravity and magnitude of the 
paralysis were underestimated at first by men who 
honestly thought that prosperity was Just around the 
corner. Again, months have dragged into years, again 
taxation mounts and the casualties increase. Again in 
weariness and disillusion we are tempted to call for a 
compromise—to go back to former ways and let the 
depression end as others have ended, through the 
operation of vague natural laws. And agai we must 
press on and deal not only with effects but with causes 
which led us into this economic pocket and which, if 
not rooted out forever, will only lead into another. 
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As Washington ended for all time the threat of foreign 
domination, and as Lincoln ended for all time the curse 
of a divided nation, so President Roosevelt is intent 
on ending for all time the paradox of poverty amid 
plenty. 

The hour calls for endurance. If we can bear 
the strain there lies ahead for ourselves and our 
children a fairer and juster social order than anything 
the past has seen. ‘‘Beyond the Alps lies Italy,” but 
not for the faint-hearted nor the quitters. 

A third lesson taught us by our national heroes is 
to keep faith in representative government and the 
democratic principle. I have spoken of Washington’s 
firm insistence that ours become a government of laws, 
and not of men. Lincoln likewise defended the Con- 
stitution and prolonged the war until the Union was 
safely insured against secession by any part. More, he 
widened the declared principle that all men are created 
equal to include the black man. He said, “‘No man is. 
good enough to govern another man without that 
other man’s consent,”’ thus exposing the weakness and 
futility of despotism. 

Today the “‘strong man” idea has taken hold in 
various states of the world. Three important nations 
have abandoned representative governments for 
despots, called dictators. At first glance these nations 
seem to have solved all their problems by such sub- 
mission. But the most important problem they have 
not touched, namely, that of stable government year 
in and year out. The weakness of the “strong man”’ is 
that he cannot perpetuate his line. Who is to be the 
successor of Mussolini? Who will follow Hitler? 
Who will come after Stalin? Where are these successors 
being trained, and what if they turn out to be ordinary 
fellows with no genius for government by fiat? After 
the dictator, what then? If I lived in any of these lands 
that ‘‘What then?” would be terrifying. 

The very essence of dictatorship is that it dare 
not fail. The very genius of democracy is that it must 
fail again and again. Only thus are gains made and 
society moves onward and upward. We refer to the 
present measures of recovery as “experimental,’’ as 
though that were an innovation. Our history has been 
a succession of experiments from the first tentative 
beginning; it is still an experiment and, please God! 
may it always continue an experiment. 

As we draw this comparison to a close, let us not 
overlook one patent fact about our great men—they 
practiced a conscious fellowship with God. Washing- 
ton’s dependence on divine guidance is well known, 
and Lincoln’s statement as he left Springfield has 
become a classic—‘‘Without God’s help I cannot suc- 
ceed, with it I cannot fail.’”’” Let cynics who do not 
know what is in the heart of man ascribe these gestures 
to a striving for effect among the pious. With the fate 
of millions depending on his next word or next act, 
who in authority could sleep at night without the 
consciousness of One who neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
but stands within the shadow keeping watch? Though 
a man were an atheist, give him such responsibility and 
he would be forced to his knees again and again by the 
thought that in some emergencies there is no place 
else to go. 

Our great men can teach us humility and rever- 
ence before God, which, with social vision, patience 
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and faith in democracy comprise the principles of the 
religion of the United States. 

Under stress we are prone to lose sight of funda- 
mentals, to mistake by-paths for the main road, to 
forget the basic principles on which this nation was 
built. And once in a while we pay the price and 
wander. But always, before it is too late, the clouds 
break, the sun shines through, we get our bearings and 
somehow find our way back to our true course. So it 
always has been; so it shall always be. Devoutly we 
pray that the one who leads the nation today may 
measure up to the stature of the two who led us 
through other crises, and that we with him will con- 
tinue more than equal to the event. Let us believe 


in our country and all that it stands for; in its Con- 
stitution, its people and its destiny. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
Longfellow. 


The Challenge to Liberal Religion in Our 
Changing World’ 


Fred B. 


human world today. First, liberal religious 
and social ideals; second, colonization and 


C WO forces have upset and changed the entire 
Ml 
imperial expansion on the part of dominant 


om) 


races. 

The last four hundred years have witnessed the 
vastest migrations of huge populations in human 
history. 

These forces have thrown the world into con- 
fusion and at the same time have consolidated world- 
wide empires of political and economic power. We 
have come to the end of expansion by population 
movements and have entered the era of cooperative 
development. Our white race has developed its culture 
and civilization by deserting old territories and settling 
in new. We have conquered the wealth of other peoples 
and have appropriated it to our own use. This has 
weakened others and has thrown them into a spirit 
of social revolt. 

We are, therefore, today in only the first phase 
of the new world culture. There are always two 
periods in every movement toward human emanci- 
pation. First, the breakdown of old restrictions, the 
loosening of old walls and foundations. The second 
period is the consolidation of gains—the actual welding 
together of the emerging social structure and making 
it secure under new conditions. 

The world was previously built around sectional 
cultures, as for instance, the Hindu. Millions of 
people found their codes of conduct in Hindu forms 
of civilization. Restrictions limited them to certain 
individual and social expressions. They were -able 
to stand on their feet without falling. There was no 
confusion. But, suddenly, this sectional culture was 
overwhelmed by occidental, imperial impact. It was 
broken, shattered. And the Hindu populations were 
actually decimated. Millions of Hindu fathers and 
mothers became panic-stricken about their children 
and their security for the future. This same break- 
down of limited sectional cultures has overwhelmed 
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the Buddhist world, the Mohammedan world, the 
European Christian world and the American Puritan 
world. There never was a really universal world 
culture. Consequently, the poise and character of 
each national or religious or cultural group was 
brought about by mutually exclusive codes of conduct. 
At present, every sectional culture has been blasted 
by the high pressure of modern scientific, social, 
economic and religious impacts. Everywhere, people 
are groping, having been swept off their feet. 

The vital test of liberal religion is its ability to 
direct, so far as possible, the formation of a world 
culture so that people will know how to act without 
fear or failure in every part of the modern world. We 
need liberal, universal codes of conduct that are appli- 
cable in Japan, India, Africa, Europe, America. If 
liberal religion cannot make a unity out of these con- 
fused cultural segments, then we are absolutely bound 
to revert to conflicting sectional groups through dic- 
tatorships and imposed authority. We are at the cross- 
roads between liberal advance and reversion to a 
feudalistic type. ° 

This new international, interracial and inter- 
religious impact has not resulted as we expected. 
Political empire-builders thought they could remake 
conquered people into carbon copies of their home 
populations. But this has failed. Missionaries thought 
they could convert and change vast native populations 
into their own likeness. This, too, has failed. We have 
a new world, seething, awake, progressive, but not 
what we bargained for. These world-wide racial 
uprisings have a powerful kick-back. Russia flings 
back our own social ideals into our face. And in many 
ways, she has pressed our back against the wall by 
suddenly adopting our own social ideals and then 
applying them with the technique of coercion and 
force which we ourselves taught her. Japan flings back 
our own imperial and military technique, raising it to 
the ultimate degree and using it with greater power 
and finesse than we ourselves have been able to do. 


India, with the oriental emotional tendency to leap ~ 


immediately into the ultimate form, has adopted our 
Sermon on the Mount and now flings it back into our 
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- own teeth. Our little secular, material, western minds 
are shocked when a man like Gandhi even dresses like 
our Christ on a cross. We poke fun at him when he 
literally takes the words and the principles of Jesus 
as a practical program of life. We are perfectly willing 
to kneel at a shrine and superstitiously worship a 
naked Christ on a cross, provided that Christ is two 
thousand years old. But when a man in a seething 
population that is in revolt, actually and dynamically 
challenges our economic and political and racial im- 
perialism by an appeal to that Christ that we worship, 
we turn away from him or oppose him. In other words, 
we worship our ideals of supreme brotherhood and 
sacrifice so long as they are distant, but they scare 
us to death when anyone demands that we live them 
today. ? 

The new liberal dynamic will have three qualities. 
First, it will be scientific. It need not, however, feel 
compelled to explain everything in rational terms. 
The profoundest wisdom in every age acknowledges, 
without apology, the existent mysteries of the universe 
in which we live. Second, it will be ethical. But its 
ethics will be based on principles broad enough for 
every race and every culture, and will not seek to 
build up its unity through petty restrictions or inhi- 
bitions or rules. Third, it will be mystical, but without 
superstition. The mysticism will consist in the deep 
drives of human nature toward that something hidden 
and as yet unattained, toward which every race 
presses by an inherent mystical expectation. 

Our Free Church Fellowship must become a 
dynamic, living, irrepressible organism—a spiritual, 
mental, human unity. It will fail if it seeks to develop 
an ecclecticism or, in other words, a mere forced 
amalgamism of inconsistent forms. It will never get 


Free Churches and 


on if it remains in a trance of mere tolerance. It must 
become a home for free spirits—a pattern for a free 
man’s behavior. It must develop new codes of free 
conduct that will stand tottering modern men on 
their feet and that will bind decimated human groups 
into sympathetic unity. 

We moderns living in this twentieth century must 
remember that we have, by conscious and by un- 
conscious high pressure methods, broken and blasted 
old cultural foundations. We have lifted old walls 
of protection off these foundations. But we have not 
developed a new support, a new discipline, a new 
protection. In other words, we have been tearing 
things down without any thought of the new structure 
that is to take their places. Liberal religion up to the 
present time has been principally a release from older 
forms of faith, but the task which confronts it now is 
to become a great constructive force and to build a 
new religion for this new world. 

This is one reason that makes me believe in the 
prophetic character and poetry of my dear personal 
friend, Carl Sandburg. He has been called a sledge- 
hammer poet, and he accepts the accusation. He isa 
poet of the steel age. Witness these wonderful lines 
under the topic of ‘‘A Prayer of Steel.’ 


Lay me on an anvil, O God, 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar; 
And let me lift old walls off their foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God, 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike; 
Drive me with a trip-hammer 

Through suspended steel beams. 

Clinch me into a strong rivet, 

That I may hold in place 

Our new sky-scraper home for men. 


a Changing World’ 


Sydney B. Snow 


the spirit of its time, has today little of the 
craving for liberty with which it is credited. 
It gladly surrenders its freedom to aggressive 
leadership. Men widely in the world have abandoned 
liberty and accepted dictatorship. 

Like liberalism in general, liberal religion is called 
in’question, but though it may be in eclipse, it is not 
in collapse. In the confusion of the times, men seek 
authority in religion as they are turning to dictatorship 
in the political field. Among the traditional churches 
of Christendom, it is those which claim authority that 
are making the outwardly significant gains. Liberty 
of private judgment, the freedom of the soul for direct 
access to the divine, are treasured heritages of Protes- 
tantism, but by many are lightly surrendered. © 

In this as in all else, many people are ripe for 
blind obedience. Many who will not give obedience 
to a church are ready to give a religious devotion to the 
state. The totalitarian state exacts an exclusive alle- 
giance of its citizens. The communist state demands 
a religious devotion to its dogmas and its institu- 
tions. Nationalism, in one form or another, may be 
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regarded as the typical religious movement of our day. 

Not all liberals, however, despite the hostility 
of the times, have hauled down their flag. They believe 
their principles to be of as much worth to the world as 
ever. They are the stubborn defenders of the rights 
of the individual. They believe in freedom—freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly. They 
believe that substantial and lasting human gains are 
made only under conditions of freedom. In religion, 
they believe that certitude is never given by external 
authority but by the authority of the individual human 
conscience. a 

Liberals in religion, however, are beginning to see 
that to believe effectually in freedom is not enough; 
the religious liberals of today understand that they 
must do more than assert a principle. If they are to 
pursue the principles of freedom, so precious in re- 
ligious as in all development, they must create for its 
conservation an effective institution. They recognize 
the need of the times. Hitherto, the forces of liberalism 
have been scattered and for that reason less effective 
than they should have been. In the Free Church 
Fellowship, they will have opportunity to set forth 
the underlying unity of their faith, and not only to 
act but to act together. 
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Free Churches and Changing Religious Thought’ 


John Murray Atwood 


TH the diversity of thought among liberals, 
how can they work together most effec- 


« 4 7. *) 
ole 
CPMS The implication of this subject as- 
signed for our discussion is that the wide diversity 
of theological thought among liberal people tends to 
prevent their working together, or makes it difficult. 
My own idea of this free fellowship is, that it is in fact 
the proclamation that such differences in belief need 
not and shall not restrain or separate those who wish 
to work together for the common good. It heralds the 
good news that in our religious progress we have 
reached this milestone—if we have. 

If there were no disagreements among us, not 
only would any gathering like this be frightfully dull, 
but the organization itself would be robbed of mean- 
ing. On the other hand, the more marked the contrast 
in our thinking, humanist here and fundamentalist 
there, supernaturalist here and naturalist there, the 
more the significance of this Free Church Fellowship 
becomes plain. 

John Dewey has recently published ““A Common 
Faith,” about which many liberal ministers have been 
moved to preach and editors to comment. Now I can 
go almost the whole way with Dr. Dewey, though I do 
not like his use of theological terms and think he has 
not been consistent and thoroughgoing in his distinc- 
tion between ‘“‘religion’”’ and the “religious,” as he 
employs the words. But this common faith could 
never be the position of the Free Church Fellowship. 
For one of the chief objects of his proposal was to rid 
people of dependence on the supernatural, while what 
we are endeavoring to emphasize here is that the 
brother who does believe in the supernatural, in 
miracles, in special providences and revelation, and he 
who believes in none of these things, can labor to- 
gether for the good of man. There are plenty of super- 
naturalists in the Universalist Church and, I suspect, 
not a few still survive in the Unitarian fold, to mention 
no other communions here represented. Now we not 
only desire to have them in this fellowship, but we 
also want them to stand and think and speak for what- 
ever they believe to be truth. Their liberty and in- 
tegrity and sincerity in this are far more important 
from our standpoint than any accord with Dr. Dewey 
or any other progressive. 

So the Free Church Fellowship signifies as an 
organization more than the fact that people holding 
opposing theological views can cooperate in religious 
work: it maintains the right of humanist and theist, 
of high churchman and broad, of Protestant and 
Romanist, and (I would personally add) of Christian 
and Jew, to think and utter their own thought about 
God, man, human destiny, and the like, to grow and 
expand in their intellectual and moral life as the spirit 
shall guide. And yet please note this, that while it 
defends vehemently the right of a man to his own 
credo, to his particular theological conceptions, this 
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fellowship itself specifically stands for none of these 
doctrines its members may champion. So you have 
or will have this apparent paradox of churches and 
individuals, members of this organization, inculcating 
earnestly, it may be, certain theological teachings in 
regard to which this fellowship takes no stand, but all 
working together under its banner for great religious 
and human ends. 

Thisis what is troubling some of thebrethren. Why, 
they say, the Free Church Fellowship must be com- 
mitted to some of the doctrines that have always been 
chief in their theological system, as, for instance, ideas 
about God or Christ, or Christian churches should 
have nothing to do with it. When the vote to join the 
Free Church Fellowship was taken so triumphantly 
at the Universalist General Convention at Worcester 
about fifteen months ago, I could not help the inward 
comment that many showed by their insistence on the 
recognition of certain theological conceptions that 
they did not grasp at all that for which this organiza- 
tion seeks to stand,—that religion is primary and the- 
ology (I make the statement as categorical and sweep- 
ing as possible) always secondary. 

By “religion”? I do not mean any particular re- 
ligion with its conceptions and creeds and practices, 
which Professor Dewey thinks is inevitably the un- 
fortunate connotation of the word. Rather in using 
the term, I have in mind whatever a person habitually 
and actually (not professedly) worships and loves 
with all his heart and soul and mind. This is primary. 
It is implicit in one’s conduct. It determines his 
character and is proclaimed constantly in his daily life. 
A man, as Fichte said, is what he (actually) loves. 
Where his treasure is, there is his heart also. 

If you should ask a man who or what God is, he 
might formulate a definition like Professor Whitehead 
(the Principle of Concretion), or like Professor Wie- 
man (the integrating activity that makes for the 
highest mutuality in the universe), or like Matthew 
Arnold (the power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness), or like the more orthodox one of the 
late Dr. W. N. Clarke (the Personal Spirit, perfectly 
good, who, in holy love, creates, orders and sustains 
the universe). But the real, practical question is not 
what is anyone’s idea of God, theistic or otherwise, 
but who or what is the God whom he habitually wor- 
ships and loves, that is supreme in his life. That, I 
repeat, is primary. If Professor Dewey in his little 
book of lectures on ““A Common Faith” had made this 
distinction between the God of one’s theology and the 
God of his religion, it would have saved some con- 
fusion and some discussion, and (I hazard the sug- 
gestion) clarified his own thought on this subject. 
People whose worship is of low things and whose 
religion is thus on a low level will not be much con- 
cerned about a Free Church Fellowship, but those 
who really love the Highest, be they Christian or J ew, 
Romanist or Protestant, theist or non-theist, havea 
bond beneath the sky that should draw them together 
despite a differing theological background or any 
particular church relations or lack of them. 
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But the great blunder of the Christian Church in 
all its history, of practically all religions and sects, is 
that it has not only too often as the prophets declared 
made outward observance a substitute for real religion, 
but they have insisted that assent to theological doc- 
trine was the first requirement. For this reason it is 
that the holding up of the Christ spirit as it was and 7s 
in life, Ecce Homo, to win men to it—a religious not a 
theological task—has been through all the centuries 
until recently kept in the background or entirely 
obscured and forgotten. 

Think of Paul saying, ‘‘If anyone preach a gospel 
contrary to what you have received (from him), let 
him be anathema!”’ What a responsibility Paul, who 
ignored the human Jesus in all his letters, assumed 
when he sought to make theology of first importance 
in the Christian Church! Think of Athanasius de- 
nouncing Arius and his associates at Nicea, not be- 
cause they lacked Christian virtues but because they 
could not agree that the son was of the same substance 
with the Father; think of Luther refusing to shake 
hands with Zwingli and fellowship him because the 
noble Swiss reformer did not hold his ideas about the 
Lord’s Supper; think of the Dutch Calvinists sending 
John of Barneveld to his death after patriotic services 
to his country just because he was an Arminian; think 
of John Henry Newman denouncing the regularity of 
Anglicans like Thomas Arnold and Archbishop Whately 
because they did not assent to his ideas of the author- 
ity of the doctrines of the Apostolic Fathers or to the 
sanctity of the origin of the Prayer Book; think of men 
in so-called liberal churches today who say of earnest 
souls who disagree with them theologically, “Let them 
go where they belong!’ What a pity! All are of one 


piece, and alas, with thousands of others have alike 
operated to prevent the culture of true and pure 
religion. 

But now in this fellowship we think we have 
learned the lesson which history teaches so plainly, 
and we can say to an Athanasius and to an Arius, toa 
Luther and a Zwingli, to a Calvin and a Servetus, toa 
Cardinal Newman and a Thomas Arnold, to a human- 
ist and atheist: Here there is room for you all, and 
liberty, without surrendering a single doctrine in 
which you believe, to live your life and express your 
thought, and, above all, work together for the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace. But if you insist on assent 
to your particular theology, then you bar the way to 
cooperation in good work. 

So in opening this discussion, I, who chance to be 
a teacher of theology and who have very definite ideas 
theistic and otherwise which I am always on occasion 
ready to maintain—a privilege which this fellowship 
accords me—I would say that the first thing necessary, 
if we professed liberals are to accomplish anything 
together, is to plant ourselves squarely, intelligently 
and sincerely on the platform of this Free Church 
Fellowship. Extend the hand to any brother,,not only 
of whatever sect but (I would say) of whatever ,re- 
ligion, however he may differ from us in theological 
outlook, who is eager like ourselves and with us. to 
labor for the good life and the gogd society. 

Then the ground will be cleared for action. Then, 
and only then, shall we be able to plan and carry out, 
in this human society where there are so many pressing 
problems and such urgent need for devoted service by 
responsible men and women, a program for aggressive 
religious and social work. 


A Book of Conduct’ 


Frederick R. Griffin 


am) HE men and women who are brought together 

‘| in the Free Church Fellowship will instantly 
recognize that they are in full and hearty 

©} agreement that religion is a way of life, and 
that Christianity is a way of life exemplified and 
inspired by Christ. This statement will be regarded 
as true but obviously inadequate, and cannot be of 
full and practical value until it is amplified and widely 
applied to the many aspects of human conduct. Is it 
possible to set forth somewhat in detail and con- 
cretely a way of life which will be a guide to conduct 
and be an organizing and unifying force for the better 
furthering of the ideals and purposes of the Free 
Church Fellowship? 

This paper is an endeavor to discuss this problem 
rather than to make a report of a definite plan. It 
must be self-evident that some measure of agreement 
is essential. If we are to create and maintain a feilow- 
ship, something more than freedom is indispensable. 
If a free church means unrestricted liberty of speech 
and liberty of action, from the impractical and ec- 
centric to the constructive and wise, that church will 
slowly or quickly break asunder and cease to be. It 
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cannot be a fellowship. Freedom and fellowship are 
not mutually exclusive, but they may become so. A 
fellowship is organized and maintained upon the basis * 
of common interests. We seek a fellowship in which 
there is freedom, but freedom will not be gained, or 
at best it will not become a decisive force, unless it is 
controlled and directed. Fellowship will be lost, or at 
best be no more than the “good fellowship” of a club, 
unless it is based upon some solid foundation of vital 
purpose. Tolstoy somewhere says that the only real 
love is ‘‘bread love,”’ the devotion and the sharing of 
life which comes through the joint struggle for the 
necessities of life. We seek fellowship because of its 
promised strength, but it is futile to make fellowship 
our primary quest, just as it is equally futile to make 
freedom the dominant and sole distinctive character- 
istic of our movement. 

Will a way of life bind us together? We have re- 
fused to consider, for reasons which are conclusive to 
all of us, any outward authority, and we are unwilling 
even to debate the question of an intellectual creed. 
The word ‘free’? in our name certainly includes 
among its meanings what English churches mean by 
“non-subscribing.” We subscribe to no creed, and 
therefore cannot look for unity in that direction. We 
have little confidence in the effective organizing in- 
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fluence of phrases, even if they suggest the highest and 
the most sacred. 

It has been my good fortune to live for some years 
in very intimate relations with the religious Society 
of Friends. From my study window I look out upon 
the campus of Haverford College; on one side of my 
house is the Haverford Friends Meeting. Most. of 
my neighbors are Friends; hardly a day passes that 
I do not see and talk with Friends. I am a member of 
several boards, the majority of whose members are 
Friends. I frequently speak in Friends’ Meetings. 
This personal experience I mention since out of it has 
come the suggestion which I make to the Free Church 
Fellowship. 

The Society of Friends is a numerically small 
body, but is very influential. It enjoys a very high 
degree of freedom, and yet it has marked unity and 
coherence. It appears to have no problem of radical- 
ism and conservatism in its meetings. It is clearly one 
of the most progressive bodies, and the manner of 
life of its people is exemplary. It has no authoritative 
creed. It has, therefore, freedom and fellowship, and 
it makes an effective contribution to the religious life 
of its people, and it has influence far beyond the 
borders of its constituency. 

The explanation of the Society of Friends doubt- 
less lies in many factors. It has a body of tradition 
which has come downefrom the first days of the move- 
ment and which has gained robustness through the 
years. It is spiritually homogeneous and somewhat 


select. It has long placed prominent emphasis upon: 


conduct, and it has a minimum of institutionalism. 
The Society, however, employs one concrete instru- 
ment which dates in one form or another from the 
beginning of the Society. This instrument is the 
“Book of Discipline,’ which contains advice on 
Christian practices and business procedure. The 
Book of Discipline is of real importance in guiding the 
conduct of the individual and in the promotion of 
unity. 
The Book of Discipline is not unique, neither is it 
confined to the Friends. Similar books are among the 
classical works in practical religion. Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Holy Living” is of the nature of a Book of Discipline. 
The full title of the book sets forth its purpose: ‘“The 
rule and exercises of holy living in which are described 
the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue 
and the remedies against every vice and considerations 
serving to the resisting all temptations together with 
prayers containing the whole duty of a Christian and 
the parts of devotion fitted for all occasions and 
furnished for all necessities.” That is a rather large 
order, but in so far as it is possible, that is exactly 
what is needed: “the means and instruments for 
obtaining every virtue.’ The earliest advice on 
Christian practice issued by any general body of 
Friends is contained in a letter from the meeting of 
elders at Balby near Doncaster, 1656. Following the 
letter is a postscript with these words: 


Dearly beloved friends, these things we do not lay 
upon you as a rule or form to walk by but that all, with 
the measure of light which is pure and holy, may be 
guided, and so in the light walking and abiding, these 
may be fulfilled in the Spirit, not in the letter, for the 
letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life. 
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That indicates the approach of the Book of 
Discipline. It is not an authoritative code of conduct 
and business procedure, but a body of suggestions for 
the guidance of the people and of their meetings. The 
book has four parts, a historical sketch of the Society; 
religious expression, in which the methods of worship 
and religious education are set forth; principles and 
application, in which are copious and concrete sug- 
gestions on personal and social conduct; and finally, 
the established routine for business meetings. 

Here is a book which makes no claim to authority 
and which is not cited as an authority. It is a guide 
book which represents the crystallized opinion and 
experience of the Society. It will not be used by any- 
one unless there is a serious desire to profit by the- 
counsel of others. It will be used as a guide book is 
used by those who wish to know what are the approved 
practices of their brethren. The book is a potent 
influence in the education of the young and in the 
counsel and direction of the old. It is a constant in- 
fluence in the preservation and development of unity 
in the Society. 

Is it possible and desirable for the Free Church 
Fellowship to create a similar instrument for its own 
uses? There would be difficulties in the way of such 
a venture, but they are not serious or formidable 
provided there is a genuine interest in profiting by the 
wisdom of others in matters of conduct. 

The Book of Discipline in the Society of Friends 
records the actual customs and practices of the people.. 
The customs and practices are not imposed upon the 
people by the book, rather the book describes and 
sets forth the general usage. The Society has a common: 
body of tradition relative to conduct. The Free 
Church Fellowship embraces a larger number of 
people of a greater variety of customs and practices. 
In many important particulars, the people of the 
Free Church Fellowship have no unifying body of 
tradition. It would seem well-nigh impossible to. 
create a book which would be a true and faithful 
record of our conduct unless it were written in such 
general terms as to be of little practical value. An 
example will set forth the difficulty. The best known 
and perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 
Friends relates to peace and war. What the Book of 
Discipline has to say on this subject is a record of the 
practices of the people. From the article on this 
matter in the Book of Discipline, these paragraphs. 
are quoted: 


From the earliest days the Religious Society of 
Friends has held that war is contrary to the spirit, the 
life, and the teachings of Jesus, who renounced the 
weapons of worldly passion and used methods of love 
and self-sacrifice in their place. We restate our con- 
viction that no plea of necessity or policy, however 
urgent, can release either individuals or nations from 
their duty to follow the law of love. It is a serious and 
solemn thing to stand as the advocate of an inviolable 
peace. To carry out such a profession consistently will, 
at times, require the highest resolution, perseverance, 
and courage. Such should, however, be the devoted 
effort of every Friend. 

If war is to be prevented, the spirit from which 
war proceeds must be eliminated, and the beginnings . 
of strife must be as watchfully guarded against between 
nations as between individuals. To give occasions of © 
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offence or jealousy to the inhabitants or to the govern- 
ments of other countries, whether by imputing evil 
motives, by trade or other discrimination, by needless 
alarms of invasion, by the accumulation of armaments 
or by anything approaching a hostile attitude, is incon- 
sistent alike with Christian duty and with the best 
interests of any nation. 

History provides evidence that armed preparedness 
is not only futile in preventing war but is actually con- 
ducive to it. Friends are urged to uphold the better 
preparedness of a public mind ready when differences 
arise to grant justice to other nations exactly as we 
desire justice for our own country. 


This statement is one which many people in the 
Free Church Fellowship would immediately accept 
and approve, but it cannot be said that it is a record 
of our Free Church behavior, and it would be un- 
acceptable to some of our people. If we had a Book of 
Discipline, what would be our stand on the question of 
peace? Should we describe the attitudes and practices 
of our people as they have been and are? Such a 
statement would have historica! value, but it would 
be of little use as a guide to conduct. Should we set 
forth an ideal position as of non-violence and non- 
resistance? Such a statement would not be true as a 
description of our common practices and it would be 
divisive rather than unifying. There may be a middle 
course which would be acceptable to few and of little 
value in solving the problem of peace conduct. This 
particular illustration has been chosen because it is 
full of difficulties and yet every one can be met, and, 
unless met, our fellowship will not bear effective testi- 
mony to peace. 

A second illustration will serve to show that the 
Book of Discipline records the prevailing practices 
of the Friends and not simply an ideal toward which 
to strive. Under the heading ‘‘Alcohol and Narcotics” 
is this statement: 


Friends have long borne vigorous testimony 
against the use of all alcoholic liquors, not indulging 

in them as a drink, nor allowing themselves to be in any 

way concerned in their manufacture, transportation, 

sale, or use, either as medicine or for culinary purposes. 

Continuing labor in this important field is urged upon 

all members. 

Believing that the use of tobacco is not only injuri- 

ous in its effect upon the human system and an economic 
waste, but that its public use is a cause of offence and 
discomfort to others to which the habitual user soon 
becomes insensible, Friends are advised to abstain from 
its cultivation, sale, and use. The habit-forming char- 
acter of narcotics which leads to the degradation of the 
mind as well as debilitation of the body, and to the 
deadening of the individual to spiritual values, is such 
that caution is enjoined against the use of these drugs, 
even as medicine, except when strictly used under the 
direction of experienced and reputable physicians. 

Among the people of the Free Church Fellowship 
there are some total abstainers from the use of to- 
bacco and alcoholic liquors; some are moderate drinkers 
and use tobacco in moderation. Doubtless, there are 
some who use both to excess. In any suggested way 
of life it would be impossible to commend and to refer 
to the prevailing practice among us, because there is 
none. It would be futile and meaningless to record 
that some do one thing and some another; on the other 
hand, it would be unsatisfactory to set forth an abso- 


lute and idealistic position when large numbers of 
people openly violate it. 

These are some of the difficulties which would 
arise in any endeavor concretely to set forth a guide 
to conduct. We should be obliged to steer clear of a 
record of prevailing practices which are too diverse 
to be a guide, and of general and purely idealistic 
counsel which does not represent the conclusions of 
our people and which would at once fall as a dead letter. 

There is a further difficulty in the nature of the 
task itself. Where are we to find the knowledge and 
the wisdom to set forth in concrete form a guide to 
conduct which will meet the requirements of the very 
complex life of today? There are some who will say 
that the New Testament contains all that is needed, 
but it is the application of New Testament teachings 
which is so extremely baffling. 

Having mentioned the difficulties in the way of a 
book of customs and practices to counsel the people 
of the Free Church Fellowship and to promote unity, 
I wish to affirm that the scheme appears to me to be 
practical, important and essential. There are diverse 
practices among us, but there is a large measure of 
general accord in many practices, attitudes, ideals and 
customs. There would be greater general accord if the 
implication of our purposes were briefly and con- 
cretely set forth. No book of conduct would be ac- 
ceptable to all our people, and some recommendations 
might be divisive. Perhaps, however, it is our clear 
duty to promote division in the interest of a more 
robust unity based upon moral earnestness. A book 
of conduct would need to be more than a record of 
practices. Every one of us falls short of the ideals 
which he regards as true and right. A survey of con- 
duct would be of small value. We need counsel which 
really represents our serious and confirmed point of 
view. 

If such a book of conduct were prepared, what 
would it be like and of what subjects would it treat?’ 
In general, it would be a description of the Free Church 
Fellowship actually engaged in the way of. life which 
it has accepted and to which it is pledged. It might 
well begin with a brief historical statement in which 
the origin of the Free Churches, their distinctive 
characteristics of thought, attitude, aspiration and 
purpose, are set forth. There should be a clear, and, 
in so far as it is necessary, a detailed statement of the 
meaning of freedom. We need to be extremely careful 
about freedom as applied to religion and the church. 
Attention should be paid to the church, its govern- 
ment, the obligations of its people, the conduct of its 
ministers, and its worship. The Free Church Fellow- 
ship has no authority over the churches or individuals 
who compose it, but it can set forth standards, prac- 
tices and customs which the wise would carefully study 
and follow. Anything which relates to the efficient, 
devoted and successful conduct of organized church 
life would be in order in the book. Ministerial ethics, 
and, perhaps equally important, lay ethics and ethics 
of church officers, management of meetings, and all 
similar and related subjects, should be included. 
Personal life, health, dress, sincerity, generosity, 
marriage, divorce, property, the relation of the 
individual to the family, the neighborhood, the state, 
the church, the nation and other nations, public 
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causes and public office, other races and other churches, 
amusements, debts, private devotions, relation of 
employer to employee, and vice versa, peace, temper- 
ance—all these are subjects which should be treated 
briefly, concretely and candidly. Equal attention 
should be given to the life of the mind and of the 
spirit, since it is conduct of the whole man which we 
are considering. 

Here, in fragmentary outline, is the scheme. The 
people who are brought together in the Free Church 
Fellowship come from religious groups which are, 
somewhat paradoxically, conspicuous for two things: 
they have produced an immense literature of theo- 


logical propaganda, and yet they are chiefly interested 
in the conduct expression of religion. A book of 
conduct would be propaganda, but it would embrace 
the conduct of the whole man and be very much more 
than a treatise on theology. It would be designed 
primarily for our own people, and only incidentally 
would it be propaganda. 

In short, this is the whole story. We hold that 
religion is a way of life. A guide book embodying the 
wisdom and best experience of those who have followed 
the way would be of great value to all of us, it would 
help to keep us in the right path, and it would give us 
real unity and the strength of unity. 


A School That Is a School’ 


Fred C. Leining 


£5) is the village of Schuyler Lake, with its 
% YS} population of approximately four hundred. 
xxl} A person traveling from Richfield Springs 
six miles southward on either side of the lake will 
arrive in Schuyler Lake. From Cooperstown the 
distance is eleven miles, northwest. Let the eyes roam 
in any direction in the approach to Schuyler Lake and 
they will see the hills of Otsego County, which set the 
pace, winter or summer, in beauty and symmetry, for 
the other counties of the Empire State. These hills 
have the honor of preparing the way for heights of the 
Catskill Mountains, and this is distinction. This does 
not minimize the individuality of any hill which looks 
down into this village, nor is Schuyler Lake merely 
one of the many villages located in the many valleys. 
It has its own individuality, which manifests itself in 
several channels. 

A year or more ago, the high school building 
burned. Cooperstown and Richfield Springs graciously 
extended invitations to Schuyler Lake to affiliate with 
their centralized schools, which serve a large district. 
The invitations were graciously declined, because 
Schuyler Lake desired a high school of its own and 
regarded itself as capable of conducting an adequate 
high school. The new edifice is nearly completed. 
The young people are adequately preparing for college, 
and they have athletic teams in baseball and basket- 
ball that are hard to beat. 

Two churches in the village conduct services each 
Sunday. The Methodist church has a morning service 
conducted by a minister who resides in West Exeter. 
The Universalist church has its church school session 
at 10.30 a. m., each Sunday, and its “preaching”’ 
service is held at three o’clock. For preachers, it has 
always depended upon the Universalist clergymen in 
Richfield Springs, Cooperstown and Herkimer. The 
Baptist church, an unused building, is now serving as a 
schoolhouse. The village is distinctive in that it has 
no resident clergyman, but this is not regarded as a 
handicap. 

Five roads lead into Schuyler Lake, and where 
they meet the business center developed. At the 
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*We are indebted to Dr. Leining for permission to use this 
Interesting article simultaneously with the Empire State Uni- 
versalist. 


intersection of the two roads coming from Richfield 
Springs stands the Universalist church, and it has 
stood there as a Christianizing and liberalizing influ- 
ence for ninety-five years. It isa rugged and attractive 
structure of stone. Its steeple holds a bell that rings 
each Sunday for the afternoon services, and it also 
serves as the village fire-alarm. 

The door at the front opens into a vestibule from 
which a door leads into the auditorium. Two stoves 
comfortably heat the auditorium. Facing the center 
aisle is the pulpit. At the right are the small reed organ 
and the seats for the chorus which renders an anthem 
at each service. Mrs. Ashley W. Strong of the high 
school faculty, who specialized in music at Syracuse 
University, directs the chorus, in which the young 
people outnumber their elders. Rehearsals are held 
each week. The gallery, which is reached by a stair- 
way from the auditorium, has been transformed into a 
class-room for the church school. It also serves as a 
dining-room, with facilities at hand for the cooking and 
serving of the meal. 

Minister or no minister, this school goes on with 
its work of religious instruction, and it is one of the 
most successful schools in Protestantism. Note that 
this term covers a large amount of territory and it is 
being used comprehensively. It must be an unusual 
school, if Methodist children attend its sessions at 
10.30 a.m. and then attend the sessions of the Metho- 
dist school at noon. 

There is a background to this school that is 
extraordinary. The church edifice was originally a 
union enterprise. It was agreed that the Universalists 
should use it on the first Sunday of each month. The 
Free Will Baptists were granted the second and fourth 
Sundays, the Methodists the third, the Christian 
denomination the fifth Sunday, and occasional ser- 
vices were conducted by the Episcopalians. It was 
enjoined upon all classes of worshipers that they be 
kind and obliging to each other and thus promote the 
spirit of good will. This arrangement was maintained 
agreeably for some thirty years. When the year 1874 
arrived, it was regarded as expedient to organize a 
distinct Universalist society. Dissension among the 
Methodists sent a group out to build a Methodist- 
edifice. The Free Will Baptists withdrew to build 
their own church. The others diminished in numbers, 
so that the Universalists remained as the sole occu- 
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pants of the building. Their society was incorpo- 
rated in 1877 with a membership of six, and the Rev. 
T. D. Cook as minister. He was followed by the Rev. 
Samuel R. Ward, who resided in Richfield Springs, 
serving that Universalist church and the society in 
Cedarville. He conducted services in Schuyler Lake 
on alternate Sundays. His sterling character and 
ability as a minister gave the church stability and 
growth. In 1895, revival meetings were held in the 
Baptist church, and the revivalist issued a challenge 
to Mr. Ward to a debate. Mr. Ward answered the 
challenge from his own pulpit, with the result that 
fifty persons joined the Universalist church. He served 
this church famously for forty years. 

The succeeding ministers were the Revs. Charles 
H. Vale, R. O. Horne, E. V. Stevens, F. O. Hokerk, 
L. H. Robinson, Charles Kramer, G. C. Boorn, L. R. 
Lowry, Thomas Chapman and W. H. Skeels. The 
State Superintendent is now conducting services on 
each Sunday afternoon. 

Among the fifty who became members of the 
church in 1895 were two ladies, Miss Mary Pratt and 
Mrs. William Southworth, who gave this church school 
its momentum. The mother of the school was Miss 
Mary Pratt, “Aunt Mary” to the members. She 
taught a class of young people, and she loved them. 
On the wall facing the school is the picture of this 
remarkable woman, and beside it is the slogan written 
in her own hand-writing: “‘Praise Jehovah, all ye 
nations. For His loving kindness is great toward us, 
and the truth of Jehovah endureth forever.’”’ Miss 
Pratt began as superintendent of the school in 1906, 
and served until her death in 1919. 

Mrs. William Southworth was assistant to Aunt 
Mary, and at her death became superintendent. Led 
by the spirit of Miss Pratt, she has given the school 
such consecrated leadership that the absence of a 
clergyman has not been felt. Her husband was for 
many years a trustee of the church, a village merchant 
and postmaster from 1899 to 1915. When civil service 
regulations entered, Mrs. Southworth took the exami- 
nations and served as postmaster from 1915 to 1928. 
Mr. Southworth’s death occurred in 1924. Previous 
to her marriage she was a teacher in the public schools. 
During the past twenty-five years she has been the 
inspiration of the school. She is now in her seventy- 
sixth year, but she doesn’t look it nor act it. She is 
just as young in spirit as any youngster in the school. 
She loves young people and they know it. This ex- 
plains her great influence in the church school. She 
resigned from the superintendency in 1933, but her 
helping hand continues in the business affairs of the 
school, and she now has a class of young men to 
teach. 

The school has a membership of thirty, and for 
years has maintained an average attendance of twenty- 
three, above seventy percent. The superintendent is 
Ashley W. Strong, a teacher in the junior high school 
of West Winfield and a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who is applying his outstanding ability tothe work 
of this church school. He has a class of boys and girls 
whose average age is thirteen. Mrs. Carl Wing, a 
former school teacher, is assistant superintendent, 
and has a class of children averaging eight years. Mrs. 
Strong, who is assistant principal of the high school 
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in Schuyler Lake, has a class of girls whose ages 
average sixteen years. Mrs. Oral Johnson has a class 
of children averaging six years. Mrs. Ellean Johnson 
has the beginners’ class. 

This school is alert always to the best in methods 
and text-books. It is always eager for the visits of the 
field-workers of the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association. On the tables and shelves are 
notebooks and scrapbooks in which are the notes and 
pictures prepared by members of the school in their 
courses. On the wall to the right are two large relief 
maps, five feet by three feet, made of modeling clay 
by the young folk, under the supervision of Mr. 
Strong. One shows Palestine and the other Jerusalem. 
A temple is in the process of creation which has neces- 
sitated considerable research work by Mr. Strong. 
He insists that the courses shall be interesting and 
varied and identified with life. The teachers alternate 
in leading the worship period and in presenting special 
lessons. The suggestions sent to the superintendents 
by the Sunday School Association are used as a start- 
ing point. So absorbed are the young people in their 
lessons that they do not see the cook-stove and the 
dishes and the other items that are not in the class of 
the esthetic. 

For many years it was the work of Mrs. South- 
worth to visit each class, to make suggestions and to 
serve as an extra teacher, but this specializing work 
is now not possible with a class assigned to her care, 

If parents plan a Sunday trip, they find serious 
opposition coming from their children, who do not 
want to miss a session of their school. The compromise 
is occasionally reached by which the children attend 
the session of some school in the town to be visited. 
In this manner the attendance records do not suffer. 
The school has outgrown the system of granting pins 
for perfect attendance. The awards are now worth- 
while books that will be used and preserved. Bibles, 
Dickens’ “Life of Christ’? and Van Loon’s “Story of 
the Bible’ are the type of books presented. The 
vacation period runs from July to October, and the 
reopening Sunday is always a happy Sunday, eagerly 
awaited. 

The benevolences of the school include the follow- 
ing: the Japan Mission, the American Friendship 
cause, relief to miners, boxes of clothing for the 
Suffolk School in Virginia, and dues to the State and 
General Sunday School Associations. 

The writer asked Mr. and Mrs. Strong, who are 
young people, why they do not use the familiar alibi 
of other school teachers, ““Too tired on Sunday morning 
to take a class in the church school.’”’ Both answered 
that they, too, are tired on Sunday mornings, but their 
interest in young folk has no let-down. The thrill and 
excitement of the work carries them into the Sunday 
program, and they can’t let down. They are always 
eager for anything new in religious education. In 
their classes, they invite the very questions of belief 
and conduct that bother young people, and they do 
their utmost to enlighten them. If they are baffled, 
they eagerly turn to others in this work for counsel, 
or to recommended books so that they can meet the 
needs of the young folk. Whatever in the old is vital 
and substantial, to this they cling with a strong per- 
sistence. 
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The other teachers have home and family duties, 
but they make way for the work of their church school. 
They believe that it is too essential to be sidetracked. 
There is a reason why this school in Schuyler Lake has 
such a remarkable attendance record and such en- 


thusiastic interest for pupils as well as for teachers. 
It is really a school of religion. Needless to say, its 
success can be duplicated in other churches, if the 
persons involved are willing to pay the cost. This is 
the reason for the writing and printing of this story. 


The Unitarians Make a Program 


The Unitarians, taking full advantage of a resolu- 
tion passed at the May Meetings, have put out a 
program of social action which is bound to attract wide 
attention. ‘The members of the Commission signing 
the report which follows are, Roy M. Cushman, Robert 
C. Dexter, Everett M. Baker, Raymond B. Bragg, 
Ernest Caldecott, Larry Davidow, Agnes A. Elliott, 
Herbert Hitchen, John H. Lathrop, Cordelia D. Nash, 
Herbert C. Parsons, and Charles E. Snyder. In this list 
six are clergymen and six laymen. It is a departmental 
report and an effort to make it a denominational pro- 
nouncement doubtless will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the A. U. A. in May. 

The Editor. 


a) HE Program of Social Action was authorized 
es} in the following resolution passed at the 

annual meeting of the American Unitarian 

Association on Tuesday, May 22, 1934: 
Be it resolved: That the Committee on Social 
Relations of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association be empowered to add to its 
number five additional members from the fellowship- 
at-large, and that, together with the secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, they hereafter con- 
stitute the Department of Social Relations. 

Be ut further resolved: That the Department of Social 

Relations be hereafter empowered to speak and act 
on social issues—understanding this term to include 
‘economic and international matters—in its own name, 

and that the secretary likewise be empowered to speak 
in his own name, stipulating in so doing that it or he 
in nowise binds the denomination by such an utterance, 
and 

Be it further resolved: That the Department of Social 

Relations be instructed to prepare and to present to the 
next meeting of the American Unitarian Association a 
program of social action. 


The Social Relations Department, therefore, presents 
“fn its own name” a Program of Social Action which 
“in nowise binds the denomination.” This program 
is not a final statement. It is the hope of the depart- 
ment that it will be used as a basis of study and the 
determination of appropriate action. 

We are aware that the issues involved in this 
program are controversial. Sincere men and women 
differ widely in their opinions concerning them. All 
the facts are not available, but the churches cannot 
wait until they are all at hand before expressing their 
‘convictions, any more than the natural scientist or the 
theologian can wait until he becomes omniscient before 
setting up an hypothesis. 

The following program is buttressed by the 
philosophy underlying our religious faith. Unitarians 
have always held with Jesus of Nazareth, with William 
Ellery Channing and many others, that all men have 
within them ‘“‘a spark of the divine.” The realization 
of that potentiality is inhibited by various forces in 
the world for which mankind is primarily responsible. 


It is basic, therefore, in our religious philosophy that 
we should do everything possible to master those 
forces which retard, and release those which foster 
man’s highest development. 

A second conviction, also specifically Unitarian, 
is that salvation must come through man’s efforts. 

Today the forces that pervert the better natures 
of men are active in the fields of international relations, 
economics and industry, in the relations between the 
state and the individual, in racial conflicts and preju- 
dices, in sex and family relations, and in our educational 
system, both religious and secular. This program, 
therefore, deals specifically with the changes which we 
believe should teke place in these aspects of our com- 
mon life. 

I. War and Peace 


War is wrong. Nations must find a way to live 
in peace. The following are steps to this end: 

1. Every possible aid should be given to inter- 
national organization; this means specifically that the 
United States should adhere to the World Court and 
the League of Nations, and cooperate in all efforts to 
establish friendliness among all nations and to thwart 
the growth of selfish nationalism. 

2. Measures for immediate universal reduction 
of armaments, looking to disarmament as the goal, 
should be supported. 

3. All increases in armaments in the United 
States should be opposed. 

4. The private manufacture of arms fosters war 
and, therefore, the nationalization of arms manufac- 
ture and complete and strict international control of 
the arms traffic should be established. 

5. Compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges should be abolished. 

6. Economic imperialism leads to war and should 
be abandoned. National policy should preclude the 


use of armed force to protect investments in foreign — 


lands. 

7. The justification for conscientious objection to 
military service is not confined to the precepts of any 
particular denomination, but is inherent in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Exemption from military service either 
in time of peace or war should be granted by law with- 
out discrimination to all who believe that war is 
wrong and conscientiously refuse to bear arms. 


II. Economic Affairs 


There can be no opportunity for adequate devel- 
opment for all under an economic system which, like 
the present, results in unjust conditions of life and 
opportunity and which creates unnecessary insecurity 
for everyone. Looking to the alleviation of this inse-_ 
curity and injustice, we recognize the validity of the — 


following measures as proposals for serious considera- 
tion: 
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1. A nation-wide system of social insurance and 
pensions covering disability, old age, widowhood and 
unemployment, to be progressively developed until 
complete and adequate. 

: 2, Adequate mandatory minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. 

3. A progressive shortening of the work week as 
one means of increasing employment. 

4. Adequate regulation of conditions of labor to 
prevent exploitation of the workers through “‘speeding 
up’ processes, industrial home work, night work and 
similar practices. 

5. Ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

6. Recognition through permanent legislation of 
the right of workers to organize under leadership of 
their own choosing and under plans of their own design. 

7. Reliance solely upon peaceful methods for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, and the abandon- 
ment of the use of violence by both employers and 
employees. 

8. Further development of governmental control 
and ownership, particularly of public utilities, trans- 
portation, banking, coal and other natural resources. 

9. Further development of governmental regula- 
tion in private industry or enterprise to prevent waste- 
ful competition and to produce for use rather than 
profit. 

10. Safeguarding the interests of the consumer 
by governmental action and through voluntary con- 
sumer-cooperative organizations. 

11. The increased protection of industry and the 
public against the evils of unethical business practice, 
‘particularly dishonest advertising, through voluntary 
organization and governmental regulation. 

12. The further use of the taxing power to provide 
a more just distribution of wealth and income. 


III. The State and the Individual 

1. With the increasing necessity for control by 
the state in the interest of all its people, there is a 
-danger that the state itself may invade the rights of 
the individual. Therefore, we reaffirm our belief in 
the constitutional guarantees of free speech, free press, 
_and the right of free assembly. It is the special duty 
-of liberals to safeguard those rights for all groups, even 
for those groups with whose opinions they do not 
sympathize. ui 

2. Our conviction of the worth of the individual 
-ealls for a democratic form of government. We re- 
affirm our faith, therefore, in the ideals of democracy 
and our opposition to all governmental forms, under 
‘whatever name, which would replace democracy. 


IV. Race Relations 

1. As believers in the brotherhood of man, we 
-affirm that all men everywhere, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, are entitled to equal social, political and 
economic opportunities. 

2. We protest all discriminations against Negroes 
-or members of other races, and we favor all legislation 
- which aims to eliminate such discriminations. 

3. We unqualifiedly condemn organizations which 
have as their basis racial or religious prejudices, and 
-we pledge our utmost efforts to the development of a 
-cooperative spirit between racial and creedal groups. 


V. Family and Sex Relations 


1. With allowance for necessary protective meas- 
ures in behalf of women, there should be complete 
equality of opportunity for men and women. 

2. The family should be fundamentally a demo- 
cratic institution built upon the respect and affection 
of its members one for another. 

3. Sex education should be given frankly, and 
begun at an early age in order to assure the develop- 
ment of wholesome personalities and healthy attitudes. 

4. Ministers of religion should share responsi- 
bility with parents, physicians, and educators for the 
instruction of the young in all matters pertaining to 
married life, that the selection of partners may be 
more intelligent and the chances of success In marriage 
increased. 

5. No minister should perform a marriage cere- 
mony unless he is reasonably satisfied that the factors 
for a successful marriage are present. 

_ 6. We favor legislation requiring medical certifi- 
cates of physical and mental health as prerequisite 
to the issuance of a marriage license. 

7. Divorce laws should be reformed so that for 
adequate cause, physical, mental. or spiritual, the 
marriage partnership may be dissolved without the 
incrimination and ill-will which most present statutes 
engender. The remarriage of divorced persons should 
be performed by a minister if and when he is con- 
vinced that it would be socially desirable. 

8. We favor freedom of dissemination of scientific 
birth-control information under proper social and 
medical safeguards. 


VI. Crime and the Penal System 


1. Although there may be certain biological and 
hereditary factors which cause crime, nevertheless, the 
roots of crime are found in great measure in the defects 
of the social and economic environment. As these 
defects are corrected crime will decrease. 

2. Meanwhile there is crying need for a thorough 
reformation in theory and practice of our entire system 
for the prevention and control of crime, to the end that 
the treatment of criminals may be on the basis of 
their individual needs and that society shall be pro- 
tected. 

3. Capital punishment should be abolished. 

4. We urge the enactment of federal anti-lynching 
laws. 

5. Measures aimed at the prevention of crime 
are most effective when applied early in life. The chil- 
dren of the nation are entitled to all the protecting and 
guiding influences that can be devised by churches, 
schools, and other character-developing forces of 
community life. When these efforts fail and delin- 
quency develops there should be available everywhere 
the services of adequate juvenile courts, study and 
guidance centers, and other facilities for the under- 
standing and treatment of delinquent children. 


VII. Housing 


We commend steps already taken to create better 
low-rent housing for the people, and favor cooperative 
governmental programs—federal, state, and local— 
for the increase of adequate and healthful housing for 
families of low income. 
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VIII. Social Service 

The necessity for social service will continue, no 
matter what our economic or political system may be. 
Therefore, we urge on our churches study of the varied 
fields of social-work activity, and cooperation with 
social workers and social-work organizations in their 
efforts to implement these activities in all aspects of 
our life, whether it be in the family, in business, in- 
dustry, the courts, education and leisure-time ac- 
tivities, or services for the care of the sick and dis- 
tressed. 

IX. Education 

1. Realizing the need of the individual for a 
clearer understanding of his responsibilities in society 
and a better training to function therein, we urge a 
better adaptation of the educational system to fit 
modern youth for these responsibilities. 

2. Adult education as a tool of democracy is a 
new and valuable movement in our national life, and 
merits support and encouragement in fullest measure. 

3. We deplore the present general tendency to 
~ cut down appropriations for education. 

4. The religious-education system should give 
not only an adequate religious background to youth, 
but should also provide training in the application of 
the religious and ethical ideals of social justice, 
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brotherhood and peace, and prepare youth to be 
effective agents in the building of a just and righteous 
society. 

X. Method 


1. We renounce violence as a method of accom- 
plishing any social purpose, and affirm our belief that 
the kingdom of God will be established only through 
the peaceful means of persuasion, education, and 
political action in a democratic state. Our religion 
gives us faith that this can be accomplished, and > 
this faith provides the power to strive toward our 
goal. 

2. We would emphasize the fact that, no matter 
what economic or political system may be developed 
and no matter how perfect in theory it may be, its 
ultimate success will depend on the skill and character 
of the men and women who operate it. 

3. Finally, we recognize that with us, as with all 
religious groups organized on a congregational basis, 
we cannot by any statement bind individuals or 
churches. Our reliance is upon the purpose, good will 
and intelligence of our members. Nevertheless, our 
ministers through their teaching and preaching, and 
our churches in their services and educational activ- 
ities, should do their utmost to clarity the thinking and 
affect the attitudes of their members. 


Business Agency 


N. W. Lovely 


mS) HERE has always been among liberals a ten- 

/ @=| dency torally to the support of the underdog, 
and it is not surprising to find many liberal 
= Christians who instinctively take sides with 
the laborer in any dispute. The fact that labor has 
been for years past subject to all degrees of exploita- 
tion creates a prejudice in its favor and an uncritical 
attitude toward any organization which claims to 
represent labor. Prejudiced and uncritical acceptance 
of the claims of many organizations has given them 
prestige unwarranted by the real facts, a prestige 
which adds to their influence and often allows them 
to assume powers which far exceed their real responsi- 
bilities. Our first duty before committing ourselves 
is to discover the real nature of any organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is superficially 
democratic. Members are assigned to specific locals. 
These locals are members of some International, or 
may in rare cases be directly affiliated with the 
Federation. The Internationals are joined under the 
Federation. Every member of the local has a vote in 
the local meetings, which resemble a New England 
town meeting. Every local sends delegates to various 
conferences and the stated meetings of the Inter- 
national. In those meetings the delegates elect the 
officers of the International and delegates to the 
Federal meetings. Every local also elects delegates to a 
Central body in its community which is a federation 
of all the A. F. of L. locals in that community. The 
local elects delegates to the State body, the State body 
to the national Federation. Many Internationals are 
divided into districts geographically; and into Councils 
by trades. Thus the United Textile Workers have 
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geographical districts, and also have separate divisions 
for cotton, wool, narrow-fabrics, loomfixers, wool- 
sorters, finishers. Most of the State bodies are divided 
into smaller districts and groups. The result is an 
overlapping, criss-crossing and general confusion of 
delegated powers and delegated authority. It is this 
which explains how it is possible for (to quote George 
Sokolsky) ‘“‘the same crew” to remain always in con- 
trol of the offices and elections, so that ‘‘only death 
can separate an A. F. of L. official from his job.”’ In 
practice there is no effective system of election, the 
whole constitutional set-up being designed (by 
neous or intent) to make possible political job- 
ery. 

Every member pays monthly into the Interna- 
tional treasury twenty cents and up; into the district 
body two cents and up; into the State body two cents 
and up; into the Central body two cents and up; and 
sometimes a small tax into a council. The dues vary 
from International to International, from State to 
State, ete. Besides this each local bears its own ex- 
penses. The income is used by the ‘‘proper officers” 
at their own discretion. Much of it is used to hire 
organizers who work in the field to increase member- 
ship, and who serve in an advisory capacity to the 
locals already organized. This advice and exhortation 
from paid organizers is usually all that the local gets 
in return for the money sent in to headquarters. There 
1s occasional irregular, indefinite, and very uncertain 
strike relief in case of trouble. Insurance is obtainable 
in return for an additional monthly deposit. e 

_ When there is labor trouble at a plant the “Inter- 
national man,” a paid organizer, comes in. He advises 
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the officers of the local union; he arranges and attends 
such conferences as are possibie; he drives as sharp a 
bargain for the union as he can, using as his chief 
weapon the threat of strike. His experience is often 
of value to the local. All of them that the writer knows 
are pretty conscientious; some of them are very able; 
all of them are skillful demagogues able in a vast 
majority of cases to lead the local unions in whatever 
course they wish. Above all, however, they are irre- 
sponsible. That is to say, they are not dependent for 
their office on the continued good will and confidence 
of the members of any local or combination of locals. 
In the second place they never make a decision. The 
final decision in any matter is made by the local union, 
which is an independent and autonomous unit, and 
the decision is by universal ballot. Of course these 
skillful demagogues almost invariably tell the voters 
what to do, of course they 7n fact make the decisions, 
but they never assume the responsibility for a decision 
—that is put on to the local through the medium of 
the universal ballot. The only unequivocal advice 
given to me by any official of the U. T. W. was, “Never 
take any responsibility, you'll lick yourself if you do.” 

What the A. F. of L. is in fact is a vast agency 
for the supply of information and advice to groups of 
laborers wishing to unite. Its personnel, because of 
inherent confusions and the wide field of activity, 
ranges from highly intelligent, well-educated executives 
to virtually illiterate demagogues; they range from 
conservative, capitalistic gentlemen to socialistic 
young women and college graduates with a social 
mission, usually radical in nature. They work on 
salary or commission or both. But the whole organiza- 
tion is fundamentally a business organization, and as 
such has no inherent claim to the loyalty of American 
labor or the service and support of socially minded 
individuals. Often the service is efficient, intelligent 
and worthwhile; sometimes it is the opposite—but an 
intelligent laborer anywhere will investigate the 
business value of the service before he invests in it, 
and should judge the particular proposition before him 
purely in the spirit of a business transaction. 


7K * * 


FREE CHURCH PRINCIPLES AND TASKS 


At the closing session of the meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York, 
January 24, the following declaration of principles was made 
and a statement of immediate tasks was adopted as a program 
of action for the Fellowship. 


Declaration of Principles 


1. We believe that religion is ethical, that ethics is social, 
and that the church is the organized conscience of society. 

2. We conceive our task to be: first, cultivation of excellence, 
the promotion of Christian character, the encouragement of the 
individual in his endeavor to realize, through all his relationships, 
the principles of integrity and honor; and second, the uniting of 
individuals and churches for the upbuilding of human welfare. 

3. We propose that the Free Church Fellowship shall be a 
union of religious liberals, a home for the emancipated spirit of 
man, where every kind of Christian, every form of religious 
worship, every statement of faith, shall be honored and welcomed. 


Statement of Immediate Tasks 


1. The preparation of a social platform which shall erystal- 
lize and enunciate the great social ideals which we recognize and 
the immediate concrete objectives for which we would now strive. 
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2. The organization of liberal ministers’ conferences in areas 
of possible or actual industrial unrest. 

3. The formation of a board of social strategy to mobilize 
the churches of America for united social action. 

4. The formation in our churches of study groups for the 
consideration of selected social problems and problems of personal 
religion, these groups to promote cooperation and understanding 
between clergy and laity, and, wherever possible, to translate 
conviction into action. 

5. The preparation of a book of personal spiritual guidance 
as a Suggested way of life for the individual. 

6. The promotion of regional and local conferences of the 
Free Church Fellowship. 

7. The closest relations and, wherever possible, the merging 
of departmental enterprises in member and cooperating denomi- 
nations: for example, in denominational publications, young 
people’s organizations, departments of religious education and 
social relations. 

8. The rounding out of the Free Church Fellowship by se- 
curing the adherence of many more of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches and of the ministers and churches of other 
denominations. 
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NOBLE INVENTION 


Sometimes the daily mail brings us things we can hardly bear. 
For instance: a newspaper clipping from a mid-west city telling 
of the brilliant idea of a social agency, drawing its support from 
the community chest, mind you, to keep idlers from sitting on its 
front steps in the evening. By means of a water outlet at the top, 
and cuts in the cement steps, a constant trickle of water keeps the 
steps too wet for sitting but dry enough for walking. “It’s my 
invention,”’ the executive is quoted as saying. “I was terribly 
worried what te do about the men who gather on the front steps. 
They seem to prefer our steps. We couldn’t have that because 
we have nice girls and young ladies coming into the building. 
So I thought of the water idea. It will keep the loafers away 
unless they wear rubber pants.” 

Which as a phenomenon in neighborliness, brings to mind 
the boarding-house keeper who posted the notice: ‘‘So that the 
boarders will not take fruit away from the table there will be 
no fruit.”—The Survey. 


* * * 


WHO’S WHO 


The Washington, D. C., Travelers Aid in its cheerful little 
house-organ, Travelations, dares anybody but a travelers’ aider 
to identify among a crowd coming through station gates the 
persons described in such illuminating telegrams as: 

Meet girl large for age. 
Meet Clara Cohen nervous and talkative. 
Agnes Williams ten very bright. 
Isabel Leonard confidential black dress. 
Mary Grady has money. 
Mrs. Lewis colored fifty two black seal. 
Mrs. Smith thirty two suitcases. 
Katie Jones small hat. 
James Johnson well-dressed six feet. 
—The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SORRY TO SHOCK ANYBODY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was amazed as well as painfully shocked when I read the 
following paragraph in your editorial on “Social Security” in the 
Leader of Jan. 26: “The President is fortunate in having his 
sensible plan presented to the country against the background 
of the so-called Townsend Plan, which was created by a Cali- 
fornia poet when he was in a fine frenzy.” I am amazed that 
anyone who preaches the Universal Brotherhood of Man should 
consider the President’s old age pension plan sensible. Just how 
much would you expect to receive in the way of food, lodging, 
clothes, care, and medical attention if you were old, helpless, and 
destitute save for the beggarly pittance provided for in the 
Wagner-Lewis bill? And yet it would cost the taxpayers $125,- 
000,000 a year. 

I was painfully shocked to find one in whose journalistic 
integrity I have believed making a bald misstatement of fact by 
saying that the Townsend Plan was “created by a California 
poet when he was in a fine frenzy.” 

Dr. Townsend is a reputable retired physician who has not 
only given his own time and effort but has enlisted the aid of 
some of the best legal and economic experts in the country in 
working out the details of his plan. 

To date no one has been able to produce either facts or 
figures to disprove the claims made by Dr. Townsend and his 
supporters. 

Ethel B. Long. 


Peoria, Illinois. 


Here is an illustration of the harm done by the Townsend 
Plan. A high-minded, intelligent Universalist actually believes 
that the United States could pay pensions on the scale suggested 
and remain solvent. There is no reason for our friend to be 
shocked by a matter of figures. One or the other of us is mis- 
taken—that is all—not wicked. Millions of intelligent people 
have signed endorsements of the Townsend Plan, but to us it is 
as fantastic as to say that two times two is forty-four. 

The Editor. 


DR. SHUTTER IN CHARACTERISTIC VEIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a general hope that the question of entering the 
World Court will soon be decided. I share that hope. I hope 
the Senate will promptly decide to keep the United States out 
of the World Court. This I say without prejudice against the 
Court itself. It has its uses. It has a creditable record of more 
than ten years. I wish it well. But why go into it? Why go 
into it, even if an American—and a very great American—did 
originally suggest the Court? That is my question. In the 
absence of any reply from the “Brain Trust,’ which is often 
seriously handicapped for lack of capital, I turn to the Federal 
Council of Churches, often a close second to the Brain Trust in 
trying to shape our national policies. The reason that is urged, 
to the exclusion of almost all others, is that it will help to main- 
tain peace on earth. The mere entry of the United States into 
the World Court will advance the cause of peace. The letter 
sent out by the Federal Council of Churches says: ‘Let those 
of us who are interested in the peace movement among the 
churches take advantage of the opportunity here offered to 
register an emphatic testimony in favor of American cooperation 
with other nations in the maintenance of world peace and 
justice.” 

All very well. But is it intended to convey the idea that those 
in the churches who do not favor the entry of our country into 
the World Court, are not in favor of world peace? If so, I reject 
the classification. I ask again, ‘““How would the entry of the 
United States into the World Court promote the interests of 
peace?” No nation has any cause against the United States today 
that could possibly lead to war. If it had, what could the World 


Court do about it? The United States has no cause against any 
nation today that could possibly involve war. Not one of the 
cases handled by the World Court during the ten years of its 
existence threatened to become a cause of war. The Court has 
had nothing to do with the prevention of war. The statement is 
made by Prof. Manley O. Hudson of the Department of Inter- 
national Law of the Harvard Law School, who was one of the 
advisers at the Paris Peace Conference: “‘The facts are that in its 
record to date and in the promise which it offers for the future, 
the Court is not primarily an agency for maintaining peace, and 
much of its activity is only remotely connected with World Peace. 
A frank recognition of these facts does not unduly minimize the 
Court’s importance; and a failure to recognize them can only lead 
to misunderstanding and discouragement.” Professor Hudson 
speaks of the extravagant hopes which are entertained in this 
country in regard to the pacific mission of the Court, and declares 
that “‘such a conception of the role of the Court was born of 
confused thinking about the place of law in an international 
society.” 

“The problems referred to the Court,’ says this same 
authority, “‘were for the most part juridical, usually depending 
on difficult constructions of treaty provisions, which were too 
complicated for popular agitation.”” They did not and do not 
include the most common causes of war, such as diminishing 
national resources, national jealousies and intolerance, racial 
differences, necessity of rapidly multiplying races to expand, 
trade ambitions, control of sea routes, economic and political 
effects of revolutionary disturbances. Disputes involving these 
causes of war do not come before the Court for adjudication, 
while questions affecting national independence, honor, and vital 
interests, are definitely excluded. 

Shall one be condemned as an enemy to peace because he 
refuses to become hysterical over an agency never intended 
primarily to promote peace? There are other and recognized 
agencies for the purpose. One of the great contributions of the 
United States to international peace is the principle of arbitra- 
tion. From the Jay Treaty in 1794 down to the year 1905, the 
United States was a party to sixty international controversies 
that were settled by arbitration. The Hague Court was estab- | 
lished to promote this principle. It is still a going concern. We 
have settled before that tribunal, since 1905, four important dis- 
putes, the Pious Fund against Mexico, the Orinoco steamship case 
against Venezuela, the Fisheries against Great Britain, and the 
Ship Registration with Norway. This Court actually settles dis- 
putes that might lead to war. Why is it ignored by the Federal 
Council of Churches? 

Stripped of all pious pretences, the entry of our nation into 
the World Court is urged by those who are behind the movement 
for one reason and only one—it is urged as a step toward the 
League of Nations. It has been kept out of sight, but there is no 
other object. The Court is the creature of the League. Its judges 
are chosen by the League. It is dominated by the League. France 
threatened armed resistance, if it decided in favor of the customs 
union between Germany and Austria. It decided against that 
union. The promoters of the World Court in this country are 
obsessed with the idea of joining the League. The nations of 
Europe are crazy to have us come in—and will do everything but 
pay their honest debts to get us into the entangling alliance. Mr. 
John Bassett Moore, who sat upon the World Court, tells us that 
Mr. Briand’s great friend, Paul Boncour, declared authoritatively 
that even “the Kellogg Pact was for Briand, before all else, a 
means to draw the United States, the decisive factor in Allied 
victory, into the League of Nations.’ The reason was that if 
trouble arose the United States would not remain indifferent and 
would throw the weight of its military power into the “duel for 
peace.”’ There you have the whole story. Mr. Moore declares it is 
with mixed emotions that he reflects upon “‘Briand’s eagerness to 
draw permanently into the service of an organization (the League 
of Nations) which France and her political allies and sympathizers 
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have so largely dominated, the irresistible military power of the 
United States.’ 

These facts should be considered before we are stampeded 
into a course of action which is futile for the promotion of peace, 
and which is fraught with future danger to our country. The 
nations which eagerly renounced war in adopting the Kellogg 
pacts immediately proved their sincerity by increasing their 
armaments. Let not our zeal for peace lead us into a path that 
may end in war. We have not come off very well in our role of 
“big brother” to all creation. The little brothers have become 
“fed up” on the idea and have their doubts about our being their 
divinely appointed “‘keeper.”’ At any rate, in all our recent efforts 
to be of service, we have gotten the short end of the deal; as when 
we were flim-flammed into the recognition of Russia by the 
oleaginous Mr. Litvinov. 

Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DR. MARTIN M. BROWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: i 

During Christmas week, a call from a Northfield physician 
revealed him in a reminiscent mood. He told me the interesting 
story of how as a young man, struggling to get started in his 
medical practice and at the same time to pay off debts incurred 
by his schooling, he had been helped by a certain prominent 
surgeon of Western Massachusetts, helped not only by wise 
counsel and encouragement, but very liberally financially. 

This is only one story of many which may be told of our own 
beloved Dr. Martin M. Brown of our church in North Adams. 
Having been his co-worker and pastor for five years, I may speak 
from experience. After reading Harold M. Davis’s fine article 
outlining a plan for a working partnership of laymen and min- 
isters, I thought.at once: If every Unitarian and Universalist 
church could have a Dr. M. M. Brown the liberal church in the 
United States would really be in the lead today. 

Dr. Brown is one of the busiest men, helping in every work 
which means community betterment, and he has always had time 
to work enthusiastically in the church. In forty years he has 
scarcely missed a Sunday as superintendent of the church school. 
Many times he performs a major surgical operation, and yet he 
will be at the church school to lead the faithful group. He is 
always the minister’s most helpful second in everything that 
may be undertaken in the church life. He never misses a church 
service. True, he may sleep through much of the sermon, but 
then he trusts his minister and knows all will be well. If there 
is any work in the church to be done, he is always there to lead 
toward a successful accomplishment. He is a lovable man, a 
unique personality, and a blessing to the church and his city. 
In these times such a man multiplied by twenty in every com- 
munity would soon translate our religious ideals into social 
action. 


Mary Andrews Conner. 
o* * 


MAUDE ROYDEN AND SUFFERING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is very disturbing to me that Maude Royden, who has 
been of so much help to me in her book, “Here and Hereafter,” 
should be unable to answer in her own mind why there should be 
sin and suffering in the world. This causes me to wonder if there 
may not be many others who are perplexed over this same 
question. 

Miss Royden believes that Jesus was born without sin—that 
he was perfect. It seems to me that this is where her problem 
arises. If we do not disturb ourselves over trying to define sin 
and perfection, but see all life in terms of relative values, as I 
believe we should, then sin is not such a specter. What is con- 
sidered right today, tomorrow may be considered as a sin. Thus 
we progress. Jesus is relatively so far superior to any one we 
know, that he appears perfect. If humanity goes forward, as we 
believe it will, the time will come when Jesus may be seen at 
closer range. He will not then be so far above humanity. i even 


dare to think that the time may come when some great prophet 
will lead beyond him. 

My purpose is not, in any way, to belittle Jesus, who is our 
great spiritual leader and guide, but to aid, if possible, in clearing 
away a perplexity in the mind of some wayfarer. 

As to suffering, this must be accepted on a relative basis also. 
There are no values except relative values. There is no such 
experience as joy apart from its relative relationship to sorrow 
and suffering. Opposites are nothing more than the two extremes 
of the same thing. They cannot be known separately. The very 
plan of the universe is built on this principle. It is so self-evident, 
yet so perplexing and mystifying. 

It seems to me that the great task of life is to keep before 
ourselves an ever-rising scale of values, and to continuously and 
constantly test ourselves both individually and as the human 
family, by this scale. Only in this way can we build the Kingdom 
of God. 

ONE 


* * 


“HOLMES SUITS ME”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had the pleasure of listening to Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
recently, in his address on “‘Merchants of Death.’ He related, 
in particular, the business career of one whom he called “the 
wickedest man alive.’”’ And when he said, ‘“‘He is a sick man, and 
he will soon be dead, thank God,” 2 smile swept over the great 
audience. Mr. Holmes was at his best in this address, which 
reached no mean degree of persuasive oratory. It was hot, keen, 
incisive and bitter, against the designs of the “‘wickedest man” 
and against the “‘merchants of death’’—munitions and arms 
makers and venders—whose greatest financial profits accrue in the 
most horrible and devastating wars, dealing death, destruction 
and wretchedness to every nation on earth! 

It was such an address —filled with many and devious facts 
of history unknown to the average man and woman—as created 
amazement in the mind of the audience at the wily efforts of the 
“merchants of death” to increase their personal wealth at the 
expense of the lives of armies of young men and the happiness 
of countless human families! I drank in with emphatic approval 
every sentiment Dr. Holmes expressed; and I was thrilled by the 
courage and manner of his speech as he put his address over to 
his audience, with effective vigor and emphasis. Who is so mighty 
as a great orator! 

And I had the additional happiness of shaking hands, and 
speaking face to face with Dr. Holmes. I had had some corre- 
spondence with him before; and when I approached him and said 
“T am Kellerman,” he gave me such a fervent grip of his hand, 
and such a look of old-time friendship, as I shall never forget. 
His face bears the aspect, not of a handsome, velvet-skinned 
gentleman, accustomed only to tempered winds of rich and 
modulated society, as some of the pictures of him would indicate, 
but the scarred visage of a veteran of continuous warfare against 
the vile enemies of human virtue, human progress, and human 
happiness! Holmes suits me! I love to sit under the stress of his 
great addresses! He adds intensity to my best convictions and 
stirs me to activity. And now again I await a fresh opportunity 
to listen to him! 

R.S. Kellerman. 


Blanchester, Ohio. 
cre et 


MARY AND MARTHA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My heart is warmed by the ‘“‘reaction”’ of Carlyle Summer- 
bell in the January 5 Leader. I had always heard it explained that 
Mary chose “‘the better part’’ even if it was not said in so many 
words. Several times it has been said to me apologetically, ‘“‘Oh, 
well, the Marthas are needed.’”’ Never before have I heard her 
put on an equality with Mary, let alone above her. 

Edith B. Holden. 

Oakfield, Maine. 
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Non-Violence 


The Power of Non-Violence. By 
Richard B. Gregg. Introduction by 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones. (J. B. Lippincott.) 


It is unfortunate and somewhat signifi- 
cant, that we can express the theme of this 
book only in negative terms, non-violence, 
for Mr. Gregg is writing about a spiritual 
force which is at work in the world in very 
positive ways. ‘“The Power of Meekness” 
would not be understood; there is, in fact, 
no word in English to describe what 
Gandhi has called Satyagraha, or soul- 
force. But no one can lay down this book 
after reading it without realizing that the 
technique adopted by Gandhi, and the 
convictions on which it is based, must be 
reckoned with not only in India but wher- 
ever men turn from the inefficiency, the 
self-defeating waste, the cumulatively 
dangerous techniques of coercion, to the 
constructive appeal of reason, moral 
suasion, mutual consideration, and love. 

Mr. Gregg spent nearly four years in 
India, including seven months at Gandhi’s 
“asram,” and has been a close friend of 
Gandhi since 1925. He was forced to a 
conclusion for which his previous associa- 
tions had not prepared him, that Gandhi's 
“non-violence” is a technique not only 
“morally beautiful,” but practically valid 
and effective. He feels that we must think 
more clearly and more deeply about prob- 
lems of conflict; they concern all of us who 
have ever been angry or afraid, resentful or 
bitter, all who have ever taken part in any 
strife or been the victims of hatred, ex- 
ploitation or oppression. He has in this 
book made a really notable and perma- 
nently valuable study of conflict situa- 
tions, individual and social, in the light 
of the philosophy of life represented by 
Gandhi. 

The most original and striking part of 
Mr. Gregg’s book is found in his chapters 
on the disciplines, for the individual and 
for groups, without which we cannot hope 
to see non-violent methods adopted and 
maintained. These chapters are eminently 
practical and they are challenging. We 
can quote only one or two examples of his 
analysis of the problems of conduct. 

“Tf the provoking situation is caused by 
the selfishness, inconsiderateness or deceit 
of some other person, it may be helpful 
to reflect that although these may cause 
us loss, we must not let them cause us the 
greatest possible loss of all, namely, our 
sense of spiritual unity with all, our 
awareness of the divine principle in every- 
one. If we allow ourselves to become angry, 
frightened or impatient, we lose that con- 
nection and its realization . . . . Our duty 
is twofold, not to let the event cause us 
that loss, and to try immediately to help 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the other person to recover that treasure 
which he has lost.” Again, ‘“we can avoid 
much heated feeling if we once thoroughly 
realize how much of our life is dealing with 
abstractions, symbols, labels and tags, and 
how seldom does a particular noun or 
adjective have exactly the same connota- 
tion or meaning to any two individuals, 
much less to two groups of peoples.” 

Mr. Gregg has considered quite ex- 
haustively the literature which bears upon 
the problems of conflict, and provides a 
great many careful references to available 
discussions. One is impressed by the fair 
and thoughtful consideration of psycho- 
logical, biological and social aspects of the 
question, and by the honest effort made to 
see the force of all opponents of the new 
techniques. For several years Mr. Gregg 
has been at work upon this book, and he 
has consequently escaped the pitfalls of a 
polemical treatment, as well as the incon- 
sisteney which would be involved in the 
use of any weapons except those of reason 
and good will. 

This volume is most heartily commended 
to all who are in a position to shape public 
opinion either by teaching and interpreta- 
tion or by illustrative action. 

A lawyer and business man, thoroughly 
familiar with Western methods and stand- 
ards, Mr. Gregg is unusually competent 
to expound and defend the convictions he 
has reached as a result of Gandhi’s prac- 
tical demonstration of the power of non- 
violence. 


Women Condemn War 


Why Wars Must Cease. By Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and others. 
Rose Young, editor. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, representing eleven of 
the most important (and we may add the 
most respectable and patriotic) of women’s 
organizations, has held ten annual con- 
ferences. It now issues a manifesto which 
embodies the considered conclusion that 
“the real cause of modern wars is the main- 
tenance of the organized war system with 
its compeiition in armaments, strategy, and 
prestige, and that the only possible cure of 
war is its complete abolition.’ 

Mrs. Catt warns us that if we do not 
destroy war it will destroy us. Mrs. 
Roosevelt argues that war is obsolete. 
President Woolley pictures the human 
waste of war, and two other writers analyze 
the cost of war in economic ruin. Emily 
Newell Blair makes clear how little under- 
standing the fighting peoples have of the 
purposes for which they are dragooned into 
wars. Judge Florence Allen vividly pic- 
tures the demoralizing forces let loose by 
wars, Dr. Alice Hamilton describes the 
cumulative production of hate by hate, 


Jane Addams shows how civilization is 
impeded in its progress by war, and, finally, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher considers the 
psychological reasons for the persistent 
glorification of war. 

There is little that is new in the argu- 
ments presented, but the forcefulness and 
clarity with which they are presented 
matches and fittingly expresses the ardent. 
desire of these women, and the millions 
they represent, to outlaw war. 

The most interesting passages of the 
book are those in which Mrs. Roosevelt 
compares the superstitions regarding war 
to those about witchcraft, and the closing 
appeal of Mrs. Fisher to engage in an 
active concern for the welfare of all in 
society as a defence against war since war 
does offer men and women an escape from 
a dull or a hopeless existence. “To invent 
more practicable provisions for occasional 
free wanderings, for escapes from monoto- 
nous narrow lives (until such lives can be 
eliminated altogether), to increase the 
kind of creative activities open to all, to 
better the general physical health, to open 
doors to beauty, to fun, to aspiration, to 
comradeship, to variety—here are anti- 
war measures of the utmost urgency. A 
nation should call itself disgraced if it so 
orders life within its borders that there can 
be even one of its citizens, living so poorly, 
so unbeautifully, so hopelessly, that war— 
war!—can even for an hour seem a change 
for the better.”’ 


The Churches and War 


Religion Denounces War. By Walter W- 
Van Kirk. (Willett, Clark and Co. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Van Kirk has assembled the most 
striking pronouncements on war made by 
a number of the Protestant denominations; 
he has not included Roman Catholic state- 
ments, nor those of avowedly pacifist 
religious groups (Friends, Mennonites, 
Dunkards), nor has he mentioned the 
Unitarians (presumably because his press- 
clipping service gathers information on the 
denominations included in the Federal 
Council of Churches). We need not settle 
the question how valuable resolutions and 
exhortation may be before welcoming this 
presentation of the denunciations of war 
by church groups. This volume should be 
placed beside ““Preachers Present Arms” as 
evidence of a penitent promise to do better 
if war should come again and to labor now 
to ensure that it shall not come. 

The volume shows the existence and 
proves the articulateness of a great body 
of sentiment among Protestant people, 
sentiment based on and directed by” ‘as 
realistic understanding of the causes of 
war. Can the sentiment be translated into. 
action? 

Hee Base 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


~ 


The amount of your American Friendship offering on February 
10 will help determine the extent of work to be carried 
on at Suffolk and Pigeon River next year 


TRENDS 


One thing is clear. Missionary education 
is not the distinct and separate thing that 
once it was. Is this for better or for worse? 

The Missionary Education Movement 
onee held summer conferences in many 
parts of the country; today it holds only 
one such conference of its own. ‘Mission 
Bands” for children were once common in 
our churches; today they are few and far 
between. Women’s Missionary Societies 
were once found in practically every 
church; in an increasing number of 
churches the Women’s Association in- 
cludes all the women’s work of the church. 
Some churches that used to hold Schools 
of Missions have ceased to do so, but have 
inaugurated Church Training Institutes 
instead, one hour of which is devoted to a 
study of church projects or of some other 
missionary interest. 

The distinction between missions and 
social relations used to be clearly defined 
in people’s minds; no such clear distinction 
exists today; the work of missions, both 
home and foreign, is full of the values that 
the social relations agencies are preaching, 
and one can scarcely talk missions today 
without talking of world peace, better race 
relations, economic justice. The two are 
hopelessly (or hopefully?) intertwined. 

Such changes as these never occur with- 
out both loss and gain. But the gain out- 
weighs the loss. The more we can do to 
make missions a part of the total Christian 
program the better will our church situa- 
tion be. It is better to have a host of 
people in summer conferences receiving 
an all-round training, including missions, 
than to have a few receiving missionary 
training apart from other aspects of the 


Christian life. It is better to have a 
Women’s Association in the church with a 
well-rounded program having to do with 
the church, community service, missions, 
social relations, etc., than to have a sepa- 
rate missionary society, for the few, un- 
concerned about other pressing problems. 
It is better to give children the Christian 
education they need, including missionary 
education, than to reach the few with 
training in missions that has been sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Christian pro- 
gram. The integration of missionary edu- 
cation in the whole Christian program is 
one of the trends of the times. Missionary 
leaders ought to welcome it and further it. 
(From World Friendship, issued by the 
Congregational Education Society.) 


* ok 


A COURSE IN THE GOSPELS 

“Discovering Jesus.” By Sidney A. 
Weston. Pilgrim Press. Price, 40 cents. 

The church school teacher looking for 
usable and inspirational lesson materia] for 
pupils of high school age and older, has 
learned to expect something meeting all 
specifications in the work of Dr. Sidney 
A. Weston. 

Two of his courses, “Jesus and the 
Problems of Life,’ and, ‘Jesus’ Teach- 
ings,” have been used by many, many 
groups. Now a new text is offered which 
answers the question, ‘“‘Who is this Jesus?”’ 
Its first aim is to know Jesus as a real 
person, a very genuine leader among men. 
With such a knowledge, Jesus’ contribu- 
tion to the solution of human problems 
will assume a new importance. 

The introduction to the lessons suggests 
four different ways in which they may be 
used, two with note-books and two without, 


and requiring differing amounts of time 
and work. In large caps the statement is 
made, ‘‘Hvery one who uses this course is 
expected to study his Bible.’’ Both teachers 
and pupils must take this sentence seri- 
ously. It is not a course about the Gospels, 
but a course in the Gospels. The approach 
is from the question, ““What do we want 
to know about any great leader?” It is 
suggested that in the first lesson a list be 
made of what wil! answer that question, 
and then the chapter works out how much 
of this knowledge the pupils would like is 
available concerning Jesus. The topics dis- 
cussed are Jesus’ family and environment, 
his purpose, problems, teachings, methods, 
the impression he made upon others, the 
results of his teaching, and why he was 
crucified. In each lesson the plan is, “‘An 
Assignment for Study,” giving scripture 
which must be read, and illuminating 
material bearing on the topics covered to 
promote discussion, followed by a few 
quotations from other writers. 

The series includes twelve lessons, and, 
in a class where each pupil was willing to 
do outside work of preparation, it could 
be covered in that number of sessions. But 
with the average class, unable or unwilling 
to study at home, the better method is to 
do all the reading and study in the class 
period under the supervision of the teacher. 
This second method will require much 
more than twelve sessions, and the course 
may well be extended over twice or three 
times twelve lessons. 

The course is intended for senior high 
school age, and should not be attempted 
with younger pupils. But given a high 
school group and a teacher wel! prepared, 
these lessons will give a delightful experi- 
ence, and need not be spoiled by lack of 
outside study, always providing that there 
is real study during the class period. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 


* * 


HAS YOURS BEEN SENT IN? 


Since last November we have been 
printing the amount of the Japan offering 
received from our church schools. Perhaps 
you have watched the figures slowly climb- 
ing from week to week. The total on Jan. 
31, three months after the offering was 
scheduled to be taken, is $730.85. Obvi- 
ously many schools are still to be heard 
from. If yours is in that group we hope 
the matter will be cared for soon. We shall 
begin next week printing amounts received 
in the American Friendship Offering. 


HEARD AT A RECENT INSTITUTE 


We are untrue to our traditions when 
we become traditional. (A. Gertrude Harle.) 

When an organization or an institution 
begins to lose its ideals, all creation seems 
greased for the descent. (Russell M. 
Sullivan.) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THERE WAS NO MEETING 


The meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee scheduled for Jan. 25 
was not officially called off, but only one 
member made an attempt to get here. She 
came from Worcester and made excellent 
time to her destination. The chairman 
of the committee, Miss Gertrude Whipple, 
was literally snowed under, for in Manville, 
R. I., the snow was drifted high and there 
was no mail service there on Thursday, 
and of course no thought of getting a car 
out of a garage. 

The next meeting, on Feb. 15, is sched- 
uled to meet at the George F’. Baker Clinic, 
where the committee will be guests of Dr. 
Joslin. It is hoped another blizzard will 
not overtake us on that date, for all look 
forward to a very pleasant meeting. 

Plans are beginning to take form for the 
summer camp of 1935. 

The Stocking Fund, under the very able 
direction of Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, is 
growing. She reports $342.35 to date. 
Have you sent your stocking to her as yet? 
She will be very glad to receive it, with as 
much stuffing in it as possible. 

* * 


JAPANESE WOMEN OF TODAY 


“How often one hears the tourist or the 
newcomer to Japan say: ‘The Japanese 
women are so graceful, charming, and self- 
effacing, and some of the old women es- 
pecially have such a saintly look.’ An 
American friend, in acknowledging some 
pieces of Japanese silk, wrote: ‘Outside of 
their beauty these materials have inter- 
ested me as symbols—they have been very 
durable and serviceable and, with that 
quality of strength, so utterly lovely in 
pattern. Some lives are like that, so sturdy 
and yet so very beautiful.’ And this is the 
picture in general of the Japanese woman, 
beautiful in her grace and charm, sturdy 
and strong in her self-effacement in behalf 
of her parents, husband, children and 
parents-in-law, until unselfishness has left 
its imprint and the ‘old especially have such 
a saintly look.’ 

“From the gayly-colored, flowing sleeved 
kimono, or the latest western-style dress 
of the urban woman, to the roughly clad 
rural woman working in the muddy rice 
fields is a long sweep. Life for the latter 
has not changed much during the decades, 
and they are still the burden bearers of the 
world, doing man’s work as well as 
woman’s, working alongside the men in the 
fields, often with babies on their backs, then 
hastening home to prepare the evening 
meal over a smoky fire, up very early in 
the morning, breakfast, and to the fields 
again, and with it all raising a large family. 

“In between the picturesque lady of the 
flowered silk kimono, so indissolubly con- 
nected in the western mind with the Japan- 
ese woman, and the drudge of the muddy 


rice fields, there is the large middle class. 
These women spend much of their time in 
unattractive kitchens preparing the family 
meals; scrubbing on their hands and knees; 
washing—an everyday process; sewing, 
for kimonos are ripped up, washed, and 
then have to be remade; and ministering 
to husband, children and parents.” 

The above is an excerpt from an article 
sent us by Miss Bowen, written by a friend 
who is affiliated with the Baptist Church. 


BG 


HELPS IN YOUR STUDY OF JAPAN 


Have you seen the two new booklets 
written by Dr. Etz, called “‘Friendship 
Trails in Japan” and “Friendship Trails 
in Korea?” They are excellent material 
for the study of our work in Japan, and 
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every Circle should have copies of these: 
reasonably priced booklets. The first 
mentioned sells for 15 cents and the other 
for 5 cents. We have also the two free 
pamphlets by Dr. Etz, ‘‘Universalists at 
Work in Japan,” and ‘‘Universalists at 
Work in Korea.” These are available 
through the W. N. M. A. or through the 
Universalist General Convention. 
* * 


DEDICATION DAY 


Suggested date for observance, March 6, 
Ash Wednesday. 

A day of great opportunity for the 
woman-power of the Universalist Church. 
Are you planning to observe this day? 

Write to Mrs. Stanley Manning, 43. 
North Beacon Street, Hartford, Conn., 
for program suggestions. 


World Day of Prayer—March 8. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


WELCOME NEW UNIONS 


We are happy to announce the affiliation 
of societiesin Peabody, Massachusetts, and 
Ellisville, Mississippi. They are separated 
by many miles but one common bond holds 
them together—-the National Y. P. C. U. 
It is to be hoped that more groups will 
organize and affiliate with us in our work. 
Let us not forget our goal—2,200 members 
by June first. 

xe 
LEYDEN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


International cooperation is not only an 
obligation, but a privilege of our liberal 
churches. What are our churches doing 
in this field? The American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention are members of an organization 
that brings together the liberal groups from 
all countries of the world—the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom. At the present time particularly this 
body has a great responsibility. Because 
of the growth of nationalism and religious 
intolerance, liberal religion is seriously 
threatened. The strength that comes from 
unity among existing liberal bodies is 
needed. 

As the liberal churches of the world have 
an organization which unites them, so do 
the youth groups. The Y. P. C. U. and 
Y. P. R. U. in this country are members 
of the Leyden International Bureau. What 
is this bureau? 

It was begun in 1923 by the Dutch 
Liberal Christian Students’ Union to 
provide a means of ‘‘mediating interna- 
tionally among various congenial youth 
groups.” It desires “‘to unite all groups 
of young people, who, while granting free- 
dom of conscience to others, seek to wor- 
ship God without creed or dogma.” It is 


also their aim to apply the Christian 
message to the social and international 
problems of today. 

The Leyden International Bureau was 
reorganized in the summer of 1934. The 
purposes of the agency are now as follows: 

1. To bring together and to promote an 
active sense of fellowship among the Free 
Christian and the Free Religious Youth 
of the world. 

2. To encourage the development of 
liberal religion among youth. 

8. To further international peace, co- 
operation and good will. 

4. To strengthen the International 
Association for the promotion of liberal 
Christianity and religious freedom. 

5. To develop a realization of the re- 
sponsibility of freedom in religious, social 
and international life. 

Its activities will include a semi-yearly 
bulletin, international conference and 
camps, some field work and a clearing- 
house for member groups. 

YR. RU News 


ae ae 


SOCIAL WELFARE REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


“The Art of Helping People Out of 
Trouble.’ Deschweinitz. 


“The Field of Social Service.’”’ Edited 
by Philip Davis. 
“The Goal of Social Service.” Richard 


C. Cabot. 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets.”’ Addams. 


‘These volumes are suggested for young” | 


people who wish to undertake some social 
service project. A list of suitable projects 
for a Y. P. C. U. will be published in the 
very near future. 

MP. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. H. L. Canfield, of Greensboro, N. C., 
announced sermon topics for February as 
follows: ‘‘Church and State,” ‘Deist, 
Theist and Atheist,” “Jesus without Cal- 
vary,’ and ‘‘The Divine Immanence.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was the 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Men’s 
Club, First Parish Church, Malden, 
Feb. 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, were married Feb. 28, 1907. 

Mrs. Francis A. Gray, wife of Dr. F. A. 
Gray, is seriously ill in a hospital in 
Washington. . 

Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins of Wash- 
ington, D. C., sailed from New York, 
Jan. 26, on a Hamburg-American liner for 
a three-weeks’ cruise to the West Indies, 
including a stop in Venezuela. 


Dr. van Schaick tock the communion 
service for Mr. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
Feb. 3. Mr. Nichols was preaching in 
Norwood, Mass., at the Federated Metho- 
dist-Universalist Church. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached on Feb. 3 
at the Monson, Mass., Universalist church 
in the morning, and at the Palmer church 
in the evening. He showed some of his 
slides of Japan and Korea in both places. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
Feb. 3, as arranged by the office of the 
State Superintendent, were: Rev. C. H. 
Emmons at the Church of the Redemption; 
Mr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., St. Lawrence 
University, at Beacon Church, Brookline; 
Mr. John Parkhurst, Tufts College, at 
Chelsea; Mr. Robert Barber, Tufts College, 
at Essex; Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Beverly, 
at Marblehead; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at West 
Somerville; Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Harris- 
ville, R. I., at Taunton, and Mr. Harry M. 
Cary, Tufts College, at Framingham. 


On Feb. 10, preachers in the vacant 
pulpits in Massachusetts will be: Mr. 
Henry Schooley, Tufts College, at Chelsea; 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Beverly, at Essex; 
Rev. J. L. Dowson, Woodstock, Vt., at 
West Somerville; Rev. Harry L. Thornton, 
Framingham, at Gardner; Mr. John Park- 
hurst, Tufts College, at Framingham; Mr. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., St. Lawrence 
University, at Beacon Church, Brookline. 


Roger F. Etz, Albert Hammatt, Richard 
E. Sykes, Seth R. Brooks, Frederic W. 
Perkins, William Wallace Rose, Theodore 
A. Fischer, Lee S. McCollester, Leroy W. 
Coons, Fred C. Leining, George E. Hunt- 
ley, G. H. Leining, Samuel G. Ayres, Frank 
Oliver Hall, Max A. Kapp, John A. 
Cousens, Clarence J. Cowing, Wallace G. 
Fiske, John van Schaick, Jr., and E. Dean 
Ellenwood attended the annual Retreat 
at the Wayside Inn, Jan. 28-29-30. 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 

Roxbury.—Rev. Harold Ivan Merrill, 
pastor. The Sunday school continues to 
grow, and we feel that we are getting good 
results. The Samaritan Society, the oldest 
organization in the church, was reduced 
to a membership of thirteen in October, 
but by January reported thirty-four. The 
ladies planned a program for the season, 
with a different chairman for each month 
as follows: Nov. 28, supper, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Dec. 5, Christmas party, Miss 
Miller. Jan. 2, Calendar party, Miss Stiles. 
Feb. 6, Valentine party, Mrs. Merrill. 
March 6, supper, Mrs. Walsh. April 3, 
April Showers, Miss Cheyne. May 1, 
Men’s Night. Members meet all day, once 
each month, to sew, having done much 
work for the Red Cross, and they are gojng 
to sew for the Ladies’ Aid of the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospital. At Christmas, 
the choir had a party, as usual, for ‘Our 
Franz”? Reissmann, and they sang ‘“‘The 
Story of Bethlehem” on Christmas Sunday. 
Of course the school had a tree and Santa 
Claus and all the fixings. Young People’s 
Day was observed on Jan. 20, and the 
unioners made a very fine showing in the 
service they planned and conducted. James 
Mitchell gave the sermon, which was 
entirely original with him, and the congre- 
gation found it well worth while to listen. 
We were proud of him. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served on Jan. 20 with members of the 
Y. P. C. U. conducting the entire service. 
The order of service was as follows: Organ 
prelude by Mrs. S. R. Carlsey; processional, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers;’”’ call to wor- 
ship and the Lord’s Prayer, Porter Swan- 
son; Sanctus, by the choir; responsive 
reading, Helen Russell; Scripture reading, 
Harriet Brandford; anthem, ‘“‘Follow the 
Gleam;” prayer, Bernice Felton; children’s 
sermon, Barbara Line; announcements, 
Porter Swanson; sermon, Porter Swanson; 
offertory, Hazel King; benediction, Roy 
Sherman. Ushers were Muriel Sherman 
and George Christiansen. Elizabeth Taylor 
and Muriel Sherman had charge of decorat- 
ing the church. Dr. Etz gave his illustrated 
lecture, ‘‘Glimpses of a Changing World,” 
Feb. 3. The Ladies’ Social Union held a 
silver tea on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 30. 
The speaker was Mrs. Emmons E. White, 
who spent twelve years as a missionary in 
India. Mrs. White is the wife of the 
minister of the local Congregational 
church. The hostesses were Mrs. Frederic 
A. Mooney and Mrs. Reginald C. Kempton. 
China was the subject of discussion at the 
regular meeting of the Clara Barton Guild, 
held at the parsonage on Monday evening, 
Feb. 4. The hostesses were Mrs. Lewis E. 
Marcy, Mrs. Roland W. Tibbitts, and Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Revy. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The annual 
meeting of the society was held Jan. 14 
at 7.30, in the lecture room of the church. 
The president, Mr. Albert C. Cobb, was in 
the chair. In the absence of the treasurer, 
the reading of his report was waived, and 
ordered placed on file in the church office, 
where it is available to members of the 
society. The president’s report was read 
and adopted. This was followed by reports 
from the various organizations, which 
showed much interest in the work of the 
year, and good work done. The pastor and 
assistant pastor also gave reports for the 
year. The officers and trustees whose terms 
expired were all re-elected. The resolution 
by which the president’s report was 
adopted included the budget of $16,000 
for the year 1985, as recommended by the 
trustees. Resolutions were also adopted 
thanking the president and trustees for 
their invaluable services, Mr. Bechert, the 
treasurer, and Miss Bertha Rand for the 
excellent dinner, as also the young men 
who served it. Sympathy was extended 
to the families of Mr. Paul A. Schmitt and 
Mr. Clinton M. Perry in their bereave- 
ments; and greetings were sent to Mr. 
Curran and Mrs. Shutter, who were unable, 
on account of iliness, to be present at the: 
meeting. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister of 
the Universalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick B. Fisher is minister of 
the Central Methodist Church in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow is president of 
Meadville Theological School. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
theological school in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 

N. W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 
church in Franklin, N. H. He has been an 
officer in a local union of the U. T. W. of A., 
secretary of the Narrow Fabrics Council, 
and an official organizer of U. T. W. of A. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is Superintendent of 
Universalist churches in New York State. 

* Ox 


DR. STAFFORD TO SPEAK 


The Massachusetts Bible Society has 
arranged a program of unusual interest in 
recognition of the fifteen hundredth anni- 
versary of the translation of the Bible into 
the Armenian language, at the First 
Evangelical Armenian Church, Porter 
Square, Cambridge, on Sunday, Feb. 17, 
at 4 p.m. Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, 
minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 
will deliver the principal address. Other 
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speakers will be Rev. S. H. Halajian, 
pastor of the church, Dr. James L. Barton, 
emeritus secretary of the American Board, 
and Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 
ok * 
THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Feb. 10. Arlington, Mass., morning 
service. 

Feb. 11. Universalist Club of Boston. 

Feb. 12 and 14. Speaker at Tufts 
College Chapel. 

Feb. 20. Everett, Mass., monthly supper 


and meeting. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
ke * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston will be held on Monday 
evening, Feb. 11, at the Engineers’ Club, 
2 Commonwealth Ave. 

The topic for discussion is, “The Uni- 
versalist Layman and the Denomination.” 
The program is intended to emphasize the 
responsibilities, obligations, and oppor- 
tunities of the layman in his denomination, 
and to show how these factors may best 
be directed in the interests of the denomi- 
nation. 

Dr. Koger F. Etz will open the discussion. 
Other members of the club will continue it. 

The fellowship of the club offers a fine 
opportunity to the Universalist laymen of 


Greater Boston to do something construc- 
tive for the denomination, but a larger 
membership is needed for the most efficient 
results. Dr. Coons at 16 Beacon St. will 
gladly answer questions regarding member- 
ship, and arrange for attendance at one 
of the meetings, if those interested will 
communicate with him. 

* oe 

THE UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The next regular meeting of the Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, Boston, at 
leanne ie Deltas 

There will be the usual business meeting, 
with the Religious News Report by Mrs. 
Alice Marrs. 

The speaker is to be Mrs. Roscoe R. 
Perry. Her subject will be, “Another Way 
to Apply Your Religion.’’ Mildred Hobart 
will be the soloist. 

Luncheon and round table will follow 
the meeting. (These round table reports 
are a source of much help and many 
practical suggestions to the women who 
attend the Alliance meetings.) 

All Universalist women are invited to 
attend, and are eligible for membership. 
The dues are one dollar a year. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1835 
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MR. HALL HONORED 

Rev. Charles P. Hall of the West Somer- 
ville Universalist church was given a great 
reception when he preached his farewell 
sermon Jan. 15. The parish voted to pay 
his salary to the end of August. 

Mr. Hall’s health is not rugged, and he 
must have a rest. 

At the annual meeting of the society, 
resolutions were presented, setting forth 
the high ability and untiring devotion he 
has shown, both as pastor and preacher, 
and were passed unanimously. 

Mr. Hall also has served churches in 
Oneonta, N. Y., Huntington, N. Y., Balti- 
more, Md., Danbury, Conn., Brewton, 
Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R. I. He is a native of Troy, 
IN We 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 


station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday: Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

xo 

FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE OF ALABAMA 

The Fellowship Committee of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention has called for the ordination 
of J. Mitchell Pilcher of Laurel, Miss., in Camp Hill, 
Ala., Sunday, Feb. 24, 1935. 

H. T. Crumpton, Superintendent. 
WANTED 

A pulpit Bible in fairly good condition to be used 
in one of our southern missionary churches. Write 
to the Universalist General Convention, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1935 
Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 

Missionary Offering). 


Obituary 


Mrs. Effie A. Merrill 

The death of Mrs. Effie A. Merrili occurred 
Tuesday, Jan. 15, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Roy M. Cushman, 282 Porter Street, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Merrill, who had been living with Mrs. 
Cushman for the past four years, was born in Becket, 
and was in her eightieth year. Her maiden name was 
Harrington. Her husband was Frank C. Merrill, a 
bank man in Peabody, in which city the family lived 
for sixty years and where Mrs. Merrill was active in 
community affairs. At one time she was president 
of the Peabody Woman’s Club and active in the First 
Universalist Church, where she had been president 
of the Ladies’ Circle. Mr. Merrill died ten years ago. 

Besides her daughter, Mrs. Merrill is survived 
by two sons, Charles W. Merrill and Herbert C. 
Merriil, both residents of New York City; also a 
brother, Herbert A. Harrington of Peabody, and 
three grandchildren.—Boston Herald. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist of the Melrose Unitarian 
church and Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody 
conducted the services at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Roy M. Cushman, in Melrose, and Dr. Huntley 
said the committal service at Harmony Grove, Salem. 

Mrs. Merrill was one of the most loyal and intelli- 
gent readers that The Christian Leader had. For years 
she rendered valiant service in the Peabody Uni- 
versalist church, but for the past four years had 
lived with her daughter in Melrose. Her parents and 
her husband’s parents were active members of the 
Universalist church of Peabody. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass/ 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
iuxve. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 


The| & 


Paes TRE CRIA STS Vere MA VA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST 


PUBLISHING 


HOUSE 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 
In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Introduce it. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. 


Extend its influence. 
Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


Talk it up. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Cruising Cross Country. 
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Nature Cruisings. 
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Love That Never Failed. 
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: B OOD Kk &>_ by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
Cruising Around a Changing World. 
(Out of Print). 

Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers 
The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


(Out of Print.) 


$1.00. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN- BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo) 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Musie, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


A newly created papa received the glad 
tidings in a telegram: 

“Hazel gave birth to a little girl this 
morning; both doing well.” 

On the message was a sticker reading: 
“When you want a boy call Western 
Union.” — Kansas City Star. 

Mrs. Jackson: ‘‘Yo’ lazy loafer! S’pose 
I was took sick an’ couldn’t do washings, 
how would you live?” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Ah never thought ob dat, 
honey. Ah’ll hustle ’round tomorrow and 
git some health insurance on you.”— 
Montreal Star. 

“This fellow thinks he can sing like a 
Caruso.” 

“Well, they do say Caruso had a beauti- 
ful voice, but how could they know, with 
him stranded on that island with nobody 
but Friday to hear him?”—Hxchange. 

Girl (to kennel-man): ‘‘When you sold 
me this dog you said it would grow into a 
magnificent Russian wolfhound.”’ 

Kennel-Man: “Can I help it if the Five- 
Year Plan failed?”-—Denver Post. 

* * 

Leaders of Coronado and San Diego 
society joining in a spirit of gaiety and 
approximately attired for the occasion, 
again made the horse show an event.— 
San Diego (Calif.) paper. 


Landlady: ‘‘You’ll have to pay your 
bill or leave.” 

Lodger: “‘That’s very nice of you. My 
last landlady made me do both.’— 
Answers (London). 

Mrs. Binks: ‘‘Well, this is good news, 
any’ow. Me daughter’s written to say 
she’s got a reg’lar job at last, as bridesmaid 
to a film-actress at ’Ollywood.’’— Humorist 
(London). 

“Pay your taxes with a smile,’”’ advised 
Mrs. Gotrocks. 

“T should love to,” said Miss Comely, 
“but they insist on cash.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Charlady (observing artist’s small son 
drawing pictures): “I do think Lionel’s 
clever, mum. He must have inhaled it 
from his father.””—T%t-Bits (London). 

* * 


Man: “Say, conductor, can’t you run 
any faster than this?” 
Conductor: ‘Yes, I can, but I have to 
stay in the car.”’—The Chaser. 
* * 
“Is your husband a member of any 
secret society?” 
“He thinks so, but he talks in his sleep.” 
—Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 
Our laundry has just sent back some 
buttons with no shirt on them.—Hvery- 
body’s Weekly (London). 


“WELL BUILT CHILDREN 
ARE BETTER THAN 


REBUILT ADULTS.” 


THAT IS WHY 


we keep everlastingly at the task of improving 
leadership and program in Universalist church 
schools. Each year an increasing number of 
officers and teachers look to us for guidance. 


And the services we render are numerous and 


varied. 


Still we are not satisfied. 


Why ? 


to do we cannot do, for lack of funds. 


Because many things we are asked 


More 
institutes, more field work, new literature for 
teachers—it is not easy to say no to these re- 
quests. The minute income equals opportunity 


we shall set to work fulfilling them. 


Your contribution will help bring this to 
Send to 


pass. 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


of the UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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